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CHRIS DUNN (Waterfront Records 
Ten good reasons to tour the world in the winter of 1990 


L7 live in IA 

SOUL ASYLUM - And The Horse They Rode In On 
Seattle 

LOVE BATTERY & ICKY JOEY live in Seattle 

MOVING TARGETS & SUPERCHUNK live on one hot drunken 
night in New York 

REDD KROSS - Third Eye 


.BLAKE BABIES live and new Lp Sunburn 


LEMONHEADS - Lovey 
MUDHONEY - live in Munster, Germany 
BUFFALO TOM - live and new Lp Birdbrain 
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BAILTER SPACE - Tanker Ip 

BLOODLOSS - The Truth Is Marching In Lp 

GLENN BRANCA - Symphony No.6 Lp 

NUNBAIT - Track Trauma/Blow Me Away 45 
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HELIOS CREED - Boxing The Clown: 
SONIC YOUTH - Goo Lp 
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SONIC YOUTH - Goo Lp 
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THE CLEAN - Vehicle Lp 
KILLDOZER - 12 Point Buck Lp 

MY DAD IS DEAD - The Taller You Are... Lp 
DINOSAUR JR - You're Living All Over Me Ip 
EVEN AS WE SPEAK - Go So Slow 

ARSENAL - Factory Smog Is A Sign Of Progress Ep 
Flying Nun comp - In Love With These Times Lp 
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FLOUR - LUV 713 

Various - Repoman soundtrack 
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SICK THINGS - THE SOUND OF SILENCE 
A TRULY AWESOME NOISE 
AVAILABLE ON LP (SHOCK 002) AND 
CD (SHOCK CD 002) 

LP TO BE DELETED WHEN CURRENT 
STOCKS RUN OUT 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Four issues by Airmail costs; 

Australia $10.... US/Canada $US16.... UK/Europe 
12UK Pounds. Please remember which issue you 
want your subscription to start with and state 
it. Also BSide's "publishing schedule" these 
days is kinda sporadic, so don't panic.... 


BACK ISSUES 


Australia $2 each.... US/Canada $US2 each.... 
UK/Europe 1UK pound each.... 

Plus postage which is as follows; 

Australia $1 any quantity. 

Overseas Airmail 

1 mag $US2 1.50UK pounds 

2 mags $US3 2UK pounds 

3 mags $US5 4UK pounds 

4 mags $US5 4UK pounds 

5 mags $US7 5.50UK pounds 

Overseas Surface Mail 50$ of above prices. 
BACK ISSUES AVAILABLE... #24 (John Murphy/Rob 
Younger)... #23 (Lubricated Goat)... #22 (Hard 
Ons w/KSR/Bloodloss rec $5)... #21 (Cosmic 
Psychos/Slub/Big Black)... #20 (Feedtime/Waste 
Sausage/Venom P Stinger)... 


SYDNEY 


TOYS WENT BERSERK have just spent a month in 
Cambridge (near Boston), USA, where they reloc- 
ated to record their second Lp with producer: 
Gary Smith (THE CHILLS' 'Submarine Bells', 
PIXIES' debut Lp, THROWING MUSES, SCRAWL, BLAKE 
BABIES; currently working on new FEELIES Lp). 

They also squeezed in four shows on nights off, and 
Should be returning for a proper US tour in '91. The 
first release from the sessions will be a single, 
'Wheels In Motion/Spot', in November. The album, titled 
'Sensory', is due for release January '91 and will be 
the first Aberrant record made locally on CD as well as 
vinyl... 

The HUMMINGBIRDS have also completed their second Lp 
in the States, at the studio of Mitch Easter (producer 
of 'Lovebu22'), and returned home at the end of October 
after a month long US tour, the end of quite some time 
OS that also involved traipsing around parts of Europe 
... Hummingbird Robyn St Clair's portastudio doodlings 
with Nic Dalton of the PLUNDERERS under the name of 
LOVE POSITIONs now have two releases on Nic's Half A 
Cow label, a seven inch 'Light Of Day' and Ip 
'Billiepeebup"... 

KING SNAKE ROOST has undergone a substantial line-up 
Change: drummer Bill Bostle and bassist David Quinn are 
'Roost-persons now more; their positions now filled by 
Craig Rossi (ex BOX OF FISH, SARDINE IV) and Paul (ex 
SPACE JUNIORS, PLAYFUL KITTENS) respectively... Quinn 
is now concentrating on being one half of DEATHLESS; a 
dual bass and drum machine beast; the other half of 
which is former STORM bassist/vocalist Damien Bennett. 
Demo'd five tracks a while back in Sound Barrier and 
already attracting a lot of interest from the metal 


“crowd, including a couple of OS labels, despite being 


far from trad' metal of any kind... Bostle, meanwhile, 
is drumming in SONIC DEMENTURE, a new outfit also 
containing Paul O'Neil (vocals for the mighty BEGGARS 
COURT, documented on ‘Why March When You Can Riot?!'), 
as well as plotting an additional sonic assault with Zeb 
Olsen (ex MATRIMONY) (who've had an Lp out for some time 
now) and brother Stuart (also in BOX THE JESUIT). The 
Olsens have just recently returned from the 'States 
where they toured as half of VIVA KNIEVEL, managing to 
record a pile of stuff in Chicago with Steve Albini 
prior to the band's disintegration. The Albini session 
is allegedly being released on a US label, and what I've 
heard ain't half bad; kinda like early LA X and similar 
late '70s US west coast punkers... In other 'Roost news, 
vocalist Peter Hill has also embarked on a new venture - 
PROBOSCIS - with THREE-TOES SLOTH persons Andrew and 
Sharon, and Sharon's sister Cathy on drums... 

MU-MESONS, Hills vote for the best band in the world 
(certainly the least predictable and possibly the 
strangest), continue working at snail's pace towards an 
Lp. Guitarist Steve Couri has also been organising an 
Overseas CD release of works by his former band MAKERS 
OF THE DEAD TRAVEL FAST. For trivia buffs, Couri also 
plays on the POOFTERs' track on the 'Waste Sausage' comp. 

BOX THE JESUIT have also been reshuffling members. 
Guitarist Patrick Kavanagh has left to concentrate on 
other musical projects; his place taken by the returned 
Stuart Olsen (formerly 'Jesuit's drummer) whose drum 
stool for some time now has been ably filled by John 
"How Dare the D Generation imply I look that bored" 
Murphy. BTJ's second full length Lp, 'Murdercycle' is 
out now, as is the debut Lp of DUMB AND THE UGLY, 
featuring Murphy and former (?) NO member Michael 
Sheridan. Seems an album of 'jesuit frontperson Goose's 
"solo" project, GOOSE AND HIS MESSIAH COMPLEX is drawing 
nearer also... 

Another former (?) NO person Ollie Olsen is now half 
of THIRD EYE and signed to Regular; their debut release 
a cover of Russell Morris' 'The Real Thing'... 

HAPPY HATE ME NOTS have completed a pile of new 


recordings, again with the Rob Younger/Alan Thorne 
production team. The plan is to release two singles in 
short succession, the forst of which is 'Something/ 
Crucial Time', due November, followed by a mini-Lp early 
next year... 'HATE ME NOT Tim McKav has meanwhile joined 
the list of side-project people, with SLUDGE FEST, a 
"party band" doing stuff by the likes of Dinosaur Jr, 
Husker Du, and the Pixies... 

The vote of many people as the best new band for yonks, 
NUNBAIT have been snapped up by Waterfront and recently 
completed their first recordings for the label, a six 
track mini-Lp, produced by Stu Spasm (LUBRICATED GOAT) 
and tentatively titled 'The Hub'. 'Til that appears, if 
you're quick you can still get hold of their vinyl debut, 
'Track Trauma/Blow Me Away', on Masterbait, the label- 
of-many-names run by Marek Urbanski (ex FEAR & LOATHING 
and RIBCAGE WRESTLERS, a single by whom was his first 
release last year). Marek has also just released the 
debut seven inch by FRED NIHILISTS, who contain former 
BE KIND TO BEAVERS bassist Colin... 

Also "up there" in the best new band stakes is KISS 
MY POODLES DONKEY. a bizarre and genuinely original six- 
piece containing two persons ex the brilliant JEFFREY 
JEFFREY HYSTERECTOMY (whose lack of documentation is a 
genuine tragedy), former SOUTHERN FRIED KIDNEYS front 
thing Paul, and the much haired Dave (another former 
MAKER' OF THE DEAD TRAVEL FAST), the latter two both 
also in MONROE'S FUR... Continuing the current prolifer- 
ation of musical cross-fertilization, one of the former 
Jeffrey' Donkevs, Chris Townend, is also half of CRENT, 
the other half of which is CELIBATE RIFLE Kent Steedman. 
CRENT's debut album '9K', is out now; the two singles 
are also available... 

MASSAPPEAL bassist Sean Fonti has left the band to 
concentrate on new project CALIGULA which features 


MU MESONS WITH A YOUNG FRIEND 


another fellow (ex) MA'er, David Ross, James (ex DEATH 
MISSION and U.T.I.), and MASSAPPEAL's mixer for eons 
until recently, Sean's brother Jamie. The sound? - Red 


. Hot Chili Peppers crossed with Pop Will Eat Itself. A 


four song thing on Timberyard soonish... 

Mentioned briefly last issue (can anyone remember that 
far back?), the new band fronted by Fiona Horne, ex The 
MOTHERS, is called DEF-FX, and also contains Sean from 
KING PRAWN and the early line-up of TREE. Recently won 
the 'Encouragement Award' in the MIV band comp thingo 
and have reportedly had INXS management types, and 
similar. sniffing around. Their output is dance-y sampler 
-driven stuff with a touch of "indie guitar noise" 


' (Jesus Jones type "guitar noise" - we're not talking 


Pussy Galore)... 

At the time of printing news from the LUBRICATED GOAT 
camp wasn't very good. Rumour has it that whilst in 
Berlin as part of their European tour Stu Spasm and 
Ren EJ were on the receiving end of a knife attack and 
a fairly brutal one at that, leaving Stuart in hospital 
in a critical condition for the best part of a week and 
the remainder of the tour being cancelled. This only 
just happened so the full story is not known yet... 

New things just out or due shortly on Waterfront: from 
THE BENEDICTS, a single 'You All The Time' late in 
October followed by an Lp early in '91; a PROTON ENERGY 
PILLS mini Lp - their last release under that name - 
produced by Kent steedman; from Americans L7, a 10" mini 
Lp titled 'Smell The Magic'; the new LARD Lp "The Last 
Temptation of Reid', again teaming Jello Biafra and Al 
Jourgensen of MINISTRY and REVOLTING COCKS; and 
Australian-only seven inchers by BITCH MAGNET and BLAKE 
BABIES... 

BRUCE G. 
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ADELAIDE 


The state of play down here goes as follows 
e.» Like much of Australia this city's music 
scene is going through a marked slump, down 
here your average gig's audience is more music- 
ians than genuine punters which doesn't lead 
to very enthusiastic crowd response. 

KAOS - aka The Adelaide Music Co-Operative - is an 
organisation composed of musos of all genres trying to 
do something to rectify this dismal situation, not only 
to make it better for the locals but also to straighten 
out the situation for interstate people as well. Be you 
Adelaide or elsewhere, if you'd like to find out more 
about joining (for the sum of $5 annual membership) 
write to; KAOS c/o PO Box 278, Norwood, SA 5067. 

The much maligned and ignored Greasy Pop Records have 
pumped out a number of discs lately. First up there's 
a new LIZARD TRAIN Lp and 12" Ep as well as the IRON 
SHEIKS' long awaited 'Do You Fancy Me?' Ip - all out in 
September. LIZARD TRAIN have well and truly shaken off 
their old Velvet Underground imitator's tag with a much 
heavier sounding slab of vinyl. The SHEIKS' disc also 
shows them moving on from their first release with a 
much faster and more metalley disc. A while ago there 
was a mini Lp from the CONEHEADS called 'Bum' who are 
still pushing a raunchy power pop repetoire. A single 
from Mt Gambier band the PSYCHO ZOMBIES who are fast and 
raunchy in a HARD ONS/SPLATTERHEADS mould. Also some 
"slick" arty pop from THE ARTISANS on a mini Lp. A bit 
Closer to the core origins of Greasy Pop is a split 
mini Lp with some new UVs material on one side and some 
old ASSASSINS stuff on the other, and a single of new 
material from the long lost DAGOES which comes in three 
different coloured vinyls (red, white & green - like 
the Italian flag). The DAGOES stuff comes from their 
"classic" era of 1982 with Dick Dago singing. The band 
reformed for a pair of gigs and 2JJJ live-to-air in May 
which wasn't as bad as people expected. I thought it was 
damn fine and lots of fun, but I've always been biased 
in their favour. 

Greasy Pop/Festival Records joint label The Greasy 
Record Company had a brace of releases in the shape of 
an Lp from blues band THE HANGOVERS and an Lp and single 
from the EXPLODING WHITE MICE. The MICE' have only done 
one show since they got back from their European tour 
earlier this year. By all accounts it went well aside 
from having their gear confiscated at the end by the 
Dutch promoters who'd fucked up the organisation, lost 
money through not booking enough gigs and then tried to 
take it out on the band. A short sharp court case 
handed down a judgement in the band's favour. Most of 
their back catalogue has been released over there as 
well as the new stuff. 

The other local label that I know about, Dominator 
Records, have had a few releases. First up was a post- 
humous Lp by the ORDER OF DECAY, which is totally 
brilliant hardcore and shits all over their debut 'Bite 
Or Be Bitten' Ep. Next was an Lp by half ska, half 
garage rock hardcore band HOOT McKLOOT which has been 
selling well. Due out in November is the second album 
by THE MARK OF CAIN which will be titled 'The Unclaimed 
Prize'. 

THE MARK OF CAIN are now no more, because guitarist/ 
singer John Scott has jetted off to Israel on an 18 
month posting in connection with his job. Just in time 
for him to live out his Vietnam fantasies as Iraq goes 
mad. Their farewell gig was capacity packed as hundreds 
poured in an unintentional tribute to this most hard- 
working of local bands. WHERE'S THE POPE faded into 
nothingness earlier this year as first the guitarist 
and then the drummer quit. Their album 'Sunday Afternoon 
BBOs' on Greasy Pop wasn't quite the big seller that was 
expected, despite a beer coloured pressing. It's rumoured 
that the remaining duo are getting a new band going 
which will be in a more Red Hot Chilli Peppers vein. 


The HOT TOMATOES had a couple of lineup changes but 
are now back and gigging solidly. They recorded some 
material for a possible mini Lp in August and toured 
Melbourne earlier this month. Political punkers CLOWNS 
Of DECADENCE (ex TUFF LUNG, ex FESTERED VESTOONS) have 
recorded most of an album and adopted a performance 
image of wearing clown makeup and silly clothes to back 
up their politico-protest leanings. HELL, who fall in 
the same genre as the Rollins Band, have done a little 
bit of recording and are slowly making headway in the 
Adelaide scene. The BACHHAE combine bits of Killing 
Joke and Jimi Hendrix with some hardcore sensibility 
and have come up with some interesting and intense music. 
FEAR & LOATHING trudge on and are preparing for their 
ninth birthday next month. The second Lp 'The Odyssey 
Of The Trojan Meatball' came out in April through 
Waterfront and is being ignored in their hometown but 
doing OK elsewhere. No doubt another tape or two will 
emerge from the band this year. LUMINOUS GREEN SNOW, 
local all girl punker type outfit, are trying to spark 
Some activity around the place with out a lot of 
Success, but maybe doing a tape in the near future. Also 
Scheduled soon is another cassette from grunge metal 
outfit YOG SOTHOTH as a followup to last year's 'Walking 
Abuse'. 

On the metal scene, hyper doomy and intense death 
metal band MARTIRE are about to make a comeback and 
will probably reshape a lot of people's ideas of what 
aural slaughter and the apocalypse sound like. BEZERKER 
are trying to get things happening with their Lp while 
highly rated thumpers VAL HULL had to make do with 
their album's worth of tunes getting put out on cassette 
after failing to attract interest from any record labels. 
INFLIKTOR are still rehearsing in a new drummer, 
obtained from interstate, but will no doubt bring their 
Bathory-like speed dirge out of the shadows once more. 
Another much talked about band is RITUAL DESECRATION 
with an ex MIRTIRE person. BELIAL did a single. Losing 
track of things here, so it's back to some more hard- 
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core. Making a mark are new band GRUNTER who are the 
three surviving members of ORDER OF DECAY plus Dave 
Scunge (ex SSB) doing all new material but still in the 
same intense, vibrant hardcore style as the old band. 
Older surf/thrash/skate bands like BEARDED CLAMS, TOXIC 
AVENGERS, DOOMSDAY HOUR are still supposed to be 
clanking away in the suburbs. A newer outfit is WEB OF 
DECEIT who do Misfits and Social Distortion covers. GSD 
do sort of garage punk, while BAC do punk pop in the 
vein of early Ramones and Descendants, loud, fast and 
danceable. WORM TONGUE, who tied together hardcore, 
garage rock and other things, did an album then seemed 
to disappear with no word on who'll put out the disc. 
The FORCE OF THREE are a drum machine powered trio 
gaining respect with a Big Black/The Mark Of Cain flav- 
oured repetoire. The SHANKS reformed earlier in the year 
and continue with their Celibate Rifles flavoured thrash. 

A particularly good grunge/post hardcore/noise/what- 
ever band is LUMPSUCKER who've just put out a tape 
entitled 'Warts' and are working there way through the 
City. They feature members of extinct bands such as MEAT, 
LUMPFISH and GUNS OF KRISHNA and combine the best 
elements of all those bands with some new ideas. 

HACK is a band containing myself and Michael Farkas 
(ex GRONG GRONG) amongst others. We used to be called 
CLASSICAL LUST for a short time (ie the last BSide 
column), recorded an album at the start of the year 
which Waterfront are putting out under the title of 'The 
Rotten World Around Us'. We did a brief tour of Sydney 
in April, and thanks should be extended to LUBRICATED 
GOAT for their help with that, then changed drummers. 

A return to gigging is imminent with numerous plans 
being made for touring in the new year. We kind of 
sound like a mixture of Swans, Slub, Stooges, Sonic 
Youth and other bits and pieces. Experimental band 
TARDIS RETARDIS finally split in May, but from their 
"ashes rose PETER BRADY'S VOLCANO who could well be making 
a horrible noise near you soon. LIFE AFTER REAGAN have 
been around for a few years, never used to be much, but 
in the last year have evolved into a fantastic band. 
They now combine the energy and drive of The Mark Of 
Cain with a gutsy hardcore sensibility and an incredible 
sense of humour to make some of the best music I've 
heard in ages. 

THE PLAGUE are rooting around with an Lp in the can 
(not sure who's putting it out) and still packing 'em 
in (one of the few bands that still does). More bands 
whose names should be quoted... TWENTY SECOND SECT, THE 
BLADES OF LOVE, PREYTELLS. CONTRAPUNCTUS changed 
guitarists just after doing a second album, due on 
Greasy Pop sometime. 

5MMM, our local alternative radio station is in dire 
straits 'cos they have to move. My fanzine DNA is the 
last such beast in Adelaide, all the others having gone 
belly up. I'm still flogging records from time to time, 
write in to the address below if you want a list. Bye 
for now... PO Box 602, North Adelaide, SA 5006. 

HARRY BUTLER. 


MELBOURNE 


First and of course foremostly (what a surp- 
rise - SL), Dogmeat... has been real busy... 
out, like now... long overdue singles from 
WHITE ELEPHANTS (Melbourne), DEVIL DOGS (New 
York), CREAMERS (LA), ANTISEEN (North Carolina), 
Johnny & The Jumper Cables (Boston) and CHEATER 
SLICKS (Boston). 

Also long players from Sydney's RED PLANET ROCKETTS 
and Pennsylvania's THE ORIGINAL SINS. Released a few 
months back were singles/Eps by JEFF DAHL GROUP (LA), 
LAZY COWGIRLS (LA), THEE HEADCOATS (UK), Geelong's DIRTY 
LOVERS, and of course, the BORED Lp 'Take It Out On You'. 
Out "soon" singles by DATE BAIT (DC), SHOTGUN RATIONALE 
(Minneapolis), THE VARMINTS (Boston), POWERTRIP (Jeff 
Dahl's old band) and Melbourne's THE EVIL DEAD. Also Lps 
by JEFF CLAYTON & THE SLIME GOATS (Antiseen offshoot from 
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a few years back), PSYCHO DAISIES (Florida), PHILISTEINS 
(Melbourne via Sydney, Adelaide and Hobart) and the long 
promised TROGGS "thing". 

BORED are back from their successful seven week Europ- 
ean tour, which had them sharing bills with the likes of 
Mudhoney and The Devil Dogs and getting drunk with L7. 
‘Take It Out On You' has been released on Lp and CD on 
Glitterhouse in Germany, and shortly on Communion in the 
'States. 

The DIRTY LOVERS have had some line-up troubles. Ex- 
GOD guitarist Sean Greenway (whose also now in White 
Elephant with Al from VENOM P STINGER) was in for one 
gig on bass, but he's out already and they've since 
found a Geelong local to take his place. Meanwhile their 
Dogmeat Ep continues to dumbfound everyone by actually 
selling. 

Au Go Go news... SUNSET STRIP have just released their 
second long player 'Move Right In'. this will undoubtedly 
be the Australian Lp of the year, nothing will come close. 
I can't believe this band doesn't get the recognition 
they deserve, they have a sound and songs of immense 
power in which they do things that few other Australian 
bands could ever dream of. And for my money they leave 
most like-minded bands for dead (Died Pretty and Dinosaur 
Jr) are two bands who come to mind as they also draw 
from the same classic influences). 

Also on Au Go Go, the great first single 'Green' and 
Lp 'Guzzle', by the best new band in town, HOSS. Featur- 
ing the proven talents of Joel S (ex-GOD) and the Seminal 
Rats' Mick Weber and Todd McNear, these guys rock hard. 

Speaking of the SEMINAL RATS, the double live Lp (&CD) 
will be out shortly on Mr Spacemen, and they will shortly 
be recording their first full length studio Lp {the 
previous two only qualify as mini's). Mr Spacemen other 
pending release, a double Lp compilation featuring 
released and unreleased cuts from all the label's 
artists, will unfortunately be the label's final release. 


Planet 
Rocketts x == 
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Rubber Records will follow up their releases by Ohio 
bands the BOYS FROM NOWHERE and PRISONSHAKE (check out 
their 'Girl Called Yes' Lp, a great mix of 'Paralytic'- 
era Saints and earlyish Replacements), with a single by 
ex-Pontiac Brothers and Sun Clubber Ward Dotson's new 
band, the LIQUOR GIANTS (LIQUOR KINGS?). 

Melbourne's exploitation/horror/porn/crime mag "Fatal 
Visions” is going from strength to strength and is worth 
a look. If you can't find it at a newsagent or record 
shop near you write to Po Box 133 Northcote Vic 3070. 
International enquiries must enclose 2 IRC's. 

Hippy Knight records will follow up it's STONE CIRCUS 
7" with a long promised Lp (Australia only) from American 
band the STUMP WIZARDS. They're also planning a series 
of limited edition comp Ep's, along the lines of 'Dope, 
Guns & Fucking...' and 'Scumbait'. All will be available 
from Au Go Go mail order. 

Shock Records has signed up ex-Scientist/Guru/Johnny/ 
Dubrovnik RODDY RAY'DA for his second solo Lp. Roddy : 
swears this will deliver on the promise of his pedigree, 
and recent studio sessions he's done with his band the 
SURFIN' CEASERS suggest he may well be right. 

FORBIDDEN PLANET are a new three piece featuring bass 
player Steve Agar (ex-Shindiggers/Joysticks) and guitar- 
ist Alex Pleght (ex-Arctic Circles). Their sound is beef 
up Kinks/Easybeats kinda stuff, and is pretty neat. 
DAVID LAING. 


TOTALLY ROCK 


MARK OF CAIN 


INTERVIEW BY SIMON LONERGAN & 
CAROLINE BIRKETT 


Guitarist/singer John Scott was interviewed just before 
jetting off overseas on work related stuff for the next 
year and a half. He was a bit circumspect about the 
band's future after this break, but we talked to him 
anyway. Mark Of Cain's second album 'The Unclaimed Prize' 
should out pretty soon. 


CB:Let's start with the band history. 

SL:Well there hasn't been anything about the Mark of 
Cain in B-Side. i 

JOHN:Band history umm........ 

CB:Briefly...not gig by gig... 

SL:Not Harry Butler Style. 

JOHN:Start in around about 1985, I got the idea for 
this band I wanted to call the Mark of Cain. I wanted 
my brother to play bass because at that time he was the 
only person that I'd really gotten on well with in 
bands, and at that time we were really heavily influen- 
ced by Joy Division and looked at doing a really 'Joy 
Division ' type band. So we wanted bass, guitar a vocal 
ist out front and a drummer. Virtually the same foremat 
So we started off writing these songs which were in 
that style, big bass sound and guitar and all that. We 
really liked that sort of stuff, always a smattering of 
Buzzcocks stuff, and we tried Magazine covers. We were 
that type of band when we started. 

SL:Had you played in bands where you'd sung and played 
guitar as well? 

JOHN:I'd just started to do that. 

SL:It's a rather hard thing... 

JOHN:Well it was a Rhythm and Blues band I was in be- 
fore. It started off with a Clash band, a sort of Mod 
band and it was doing Clash stuff and then that changed 
to Rhythm and Blues, and then right near the end every- 
thing changed to almost a punk juke box. All the songs 
from the last 10 years. 

SL:That's where the Rickenbacker comes from? 

JOHN:Yeah, that's why I first bought it, for use in 
Rhythm and Blues. 

CB:You're a Jam fan too aren't you? 

JOHN:I used to be. I liked the Rickenbacker because it 
was sort of 'Who' like. In the old Mod days, gave out a 
really good sound. Anyway, just at the last stages of 
that band I started singing a few songs like a Echo and 
the Bunnymen song, even did a Joy Division song and I 
did back-up vocals. So I started to get a bit of confid- 
ence. Then there was another band in between that. I 
got kicked out of that band. I started up another band 
and that went baout 6 months, and then I put a hault to 
that because I wasn't happy about the way things were 
going. 

SL :What were their names? 

JOHN:I was in the King Bees. They were the Beat, then 
the King Bees, then the Jump, then Spiral Collapse, 
then the Mark of Cain. The Mark of Cain was a 4 piece 
band I was sitting at the back doing guitar. It was bas— 
ically my band, I was sort of organizing it and Rod 
Archer from the Iron Sheiks was singing for us at that 
Stage. In the end we decided we weren't happy with the 
way things were sounding. 

SL:What aspects weren't you happy with? 

JOHN:Oh just his singing style, and the fact that he 
seemed to be pretty embarassed all the time in the prac- 
tise room. We were in the practise room, it's all lock-' 
ed doors and he was embarassed to sing in front of us. 
It was at such a virgin state of starting, and we'd 
worked past that, and that was holding us back. I was 
living with him at the time and there was a big hassle 
too. 

SL:He was embarassed about his own singing, not what he 


was singing? 

JOHN:Yeah, he had trouble with it, and then we recorded 
and we decided we weren't happy with the whole effect 
anyway. 

SL:What time would that have been? 

JOHN:That would have been in '86 I would say. I was 
living with him and we had a dog died, got put down, it 
was bad luck and it was his girlfriends dog and he end- 
ed up hating me for a little while. It was very bad. 
Anyway, we said we didn't want to play as a band any 
more, split up, then joined up secretly a bit later 
without Rod. We kept on going, we had a lot of trouble 
with drummers. I had all these things I wanted done and 
because of all these things we were just a fledgling 
band, no-one's going to listen to you. As soon as you 
get somewhere people will listen to you, if you have 
the idea's and everything's gone well. So basically 
when we first started it was booting out drummers that 
didn't agree with what I wanted, or what both Kim and I 
wanted. 

SL:I always got the impression that the Mark of Cain 
was pretty much you and Kim, plus a whole line of other 
people. 

JOHN:We sort of called the shots from the start. When 
we got onto someone that would go along with us, not 
necessarily having to be a zombie. Wanting someone who 
wanted to put an imput into the band but was quite 
happy to go along with the plan we had all along, so we 
went through a lot of drummers and I took over vocals 
and played guitar and that seemed a lot better. One 
drummer was pretty good, but he left to go overseas,and 
at that time I was living with a mate from Moddy Jam 
days, and he said look, I actually tried out for a band 
of his when I was first trying out for the Beats. 
SL:Who is this guy? 

JOHN:John Rickert. He was doing stuff like the Birthday 
Party and Bauhaus and New Order and all that sort of 
gear. So it was very different from what these other 


guys were listening to. He had a drum kit at his house, 
where I was staying. So we started working with him and 
it was great. He wasn't a trained drummer, but he had 
the feel, which makes all the difference. And during 
that time we wrote all these songs like 'Atrition' and 
finished up 'The Lords of Summer' and a few other 
things. 

SL:Things like that always gave me that Joy Division 
angle to the band, even titles like that. | 
JOHN:Well we were still working at that, and that's 
where we came from and when we were playing people 
would say "Wow!". They either liked us because we 
sounded like Joy Division or they hated us because we 
sounded like Joy Division. 

CB:You weren't worried about people saying you were 
very derivative? 

JOHN:No, what's derivative? We just wanted to do it. 
I've always thought, fuck people can be derivative. 
Everybody's derivative. Everybody's either Rhythm and 
Blues derivative or you look around at the bands and 
it's always 'Detroit' or this or that. I saw us get 
slagged off, well not really slagged off, an American 
magazine said how unfashionable we were because we 
didn't have a detroit sound. That's pathetic. Derivat- 
ive, what does it mean? It just means you're influenced 
by other bands. 

CB:That was just very obviously derivative of one band, 
whereas when you're talking about 'detroit' bands you'- 
re talking about a sound. When you say that people 
either love or hate you, you're really putting yourself 
into that position. 

JOHN:We were happy to do it. The thing that would worry 
us was if people said we were a 2nd rate version. If 
they said that, that would hurt. But the thing was, we 
could play and we could mimmick their sound to a 'T' 
and no-one ever said that, it was always sounding just 
like it. We have thas real high quality assurance where- 
by we don't just let nay song slip through. It has to 
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do the same for us as any of the other bands songs do. 
So you get a shiver down your spine as you play that 
song. So we have to have that feeling in a song. I rec- 
kon if you do that you make sure your songs are good, 
so they can't be 2nd rate. So John Rickert stayed with 
us for these songs, and then Roger the other drummer 
came back, but it just wasn't working with him, so we 
split up and then re-formed again with John Rickert a 
few weeks later. Ἢ 

SL:So what time would that have been? 

JOHN:That must have been near tha end of '86 as well. 
So when John stayed with us we were doing shows all the 
time, and slowly gaining people coming to see us. There 
were some songs that weren't really Joy Divisionish,but 
it just came through that was where our basis was. We 
just kept playing our stuff and writing new and more 
songs, and then the next big change was when we got to 
play with Big Black, and we saw how they were doing it. 
They were an American band heavily influenced by the 
English, European side of things, and we thought that 
was really good. They still came across American, but 
you could see where their influences were coming from. 
In fact being muscians you could pick out...I remember 
‘Santiago going through a whole side of Magazine's 'Real 
Life' album at sound check. He was playing all the 
songs. Even some of the bass lines have this real Joy 
Division double bass line bit which was great. The 
funniest thing we found, cause we'd never heard any of 
their music up unti then, was we had a song that was 
exactly the same, had the same melody and everything.We 
just had immediate ties with them. And it was like this 
broadening for us. We said fuck look what they can do 
with the music, look what they do, think of what you 
can do. So it wasn't very hard to sit in the practice 
room and play all our normal songs and say fuck I know 
how Big Black would do it. That's where it came from. 
There was a heavy period where Harry Butler was giving 
me other stuff to listen to. In particular Rollins 
stuff and Sonic Youth and all that, so it was taking me 
into a huge amount of music I'd ignored. And all that 
Started creeping into our stuff, and we just kept on 
putting things in, so what we got in the end was like 
this combination of Joy Division, Big Black, Rollins... 
So the derivativeness....it . We've never gone 
out to write a song like band 'Y', it!s just I know 
what things I like in other people's music, so I just 
steal them. I've always thought if things are good en- 
ough to steal, you just steal them and make them your 
own. You don't borrow them. You borrow someone's stuff 
and that's plagerism. But you make it your own, and 
that's what we've always done. You don't set out to em- 
ulate, you use whatever good ideas they've got, and 
what you've got yourself and it becomes your own. John 
Rickert was in the band until we did this thing for 
Phantom, which was in '88, January '88 or something.And 
that was just a big fuck around and then he left. He 

got sick of everything. He was doing a play and that 
was taking up a lot of his time. So then we got this 
new guy who used to play for the Septic Sawblades, that 
was like a thrash band. That changed our sound a lot 
cause he was properly trained in the 'Thrash' orietated 
field, so he could do a bigger sound, a more complicat- 
ed sound, a tougher sound. So he stayed with us for 
about 9 months, but he had a few habits which were a 
bit alarming and he'd stopped us from almost playing 
occassionally and we really had to ask him to leave in 
the end.By this time we'd stopped splitting up and form- 
ing a bit later. 

SL:So every time a drumer left.... 

JOHN:So we wouldn't hurt someone's feelings. I'd been 
chucked out of a band and it's fucking terrible, you 
feel like shit for weeks, and you just think you must 
be terrible. So we used to say oh look we don't want to 
play music. That was a pretty bad thing to do. Then 
we'd audition for other drummers. We did a drum machine 
in between so we wouldn't lose the bit of a thing we 
had going at the time. I must hasten to say we'd used a 
drum machine years before, probably about the same time 
Big Black were using one. So that was another tie we 
felt with Big Black when they came out. Cause we'd 
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often thought, why don't we do this thought, why don't 
we do this thing with a drum machine, and have this 
really big emotional sound. So we used a drum machine 
for a while and then just auditioned drummers and ended 
up with Campbell at the end of '88 and then he stayed 
with us through '89. 

SL:So he's a long termer for the Mark of Cain. 

JOHN:It was good cause he was young, he was 19 and he 
had all this enthusiasm, he'd been in all these thrash 
bands, and he wanted something different and he got 
into it. It was like the missing key, because he was a 
lot like Kim and I, just in stature and looks. That 
takes us up to now. 


SL:Where did the name come from? 

JOHN:That was from a book by Herman Hesse called 'Demon' 
I'd wanted that name for a band. I was reading this 
book and it's the re-interpretation of this story of 
this kid, he wanted to be like everybody, he wanted to 
be on the football team, go to the bar and slosh down 
all these pints and lay all these women. He wants to be 
with that crowd, but he wasn't like them and knew deep 
down and he felt uncomfortable with everybody. But he 
still tried to sing with the football teams and be the 
guy who laid all the women. It was like this story of 
him finding out that he was different, and that he 
should understand that he was different and be the out- 
sider, it's not such a bad thing. The re-interpretation 
was the mark of Cain. Cain slew Able and God realized 
that he had his grudges in the earth, and says to Cain, 
"Where's Able?", and he says,"I'm not my brother's keep- 
er", and God says, "I know you've killéd him". And Cain 
says"What are you going to do punish me? People are go- 
ing to kill me anyway for doing this". And God says 
"look to make sure that no-one else will touch you,I'11 
put this mark on you, and they know if they do anything 
if they try to hurt you or kill you they'll suffer 
1,000 times a worse fate than what you could ever end- 
ure, what anybody could endure." So he put this mark on 
Cain, and he banishes him to the land of Nod, east of 
Eden. In the story, what the scholars say, it's not the 
physical mark, it's the psychological mark, and this 
guy, he grew the wheat. Cain planted the seeds and knew 
what it was like to be God. Able tended the sheep, he ' 
was just a dummy. He slaughters a lamb and offers it to 
God, and Cain goes look at my field of wheat, that's 
for you. And this guy's saying Cain knows what it's 
like to be your own God. He's nurtured the seed, he's 
made it grow and he's dangerous. So this mark was the 
dangerous thing that made him stand out from the other 
people, the person you should be worried about, the per 
son with the inner knowledge. And that's what really 
appealed to me, that whole idea of 'The mark of Cain'. 
SL:So that ties in with some sort of personal philo- 


‘sophy that you've got? 


JOHN:Yeah, for both me and my brother, which is intell- 
ectualism in bands, instead of four by two bludgeon 
people. Hopefully there's room for it, there's nothing 
wrong with being intelligent. 


SL:No it's just a bit rare, that's all. 


JOHN:It's very rare in Rock and Roll. 


CB:A lot of people have a philosophy. 


JOHN:I said Rock and Roll. 

CB:Do you think that comes across in the music? 
JOHN:In the lyrics I think it does. 

SL:Lyrics it does, it depends how much you think people 
even take notice or can even hear the lyrics. Live it's 
really hard. If you listen to the record you can hear 
them. 

JOHN:Sometimes if we're having a particularly bad 
night, I just say fuck the vacals, let them listen to 
the music. If people want to read the lyrics they can 
read them on the album, they can listen to them on the 
album, they can work out what we're on about. 

SL:What's all this battle, military, Vietnam whatever 
symbolism thing? The new record 'Fire in the Hole' is 
apparently what they yell when they dorp a grenade down 
a tunnel. 

JOHN:Or expend ammunition or anything like that. Yeah, 
what I was thinking with that is just when you get rid 
of all that frustration, is like telling people to 
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watch out. I liked it. It's like a bomb you drop. The 
record was supposed to be getting all that frustration 
out. 

SL:And is 'Battlesick' just weary of life or what? 
JOHN:'Battlesick' is just to describe a condition. And 
I always say it didn't have to have a soldier on the 
front, it could have been a housewife, but the thing 
was the photo was so good. The whole military thing, I 
hate wars and all that. It's just from when I was young 
er, it all comes back to me, and the fear of death. 
That's why the whole thing is perpetuated. I've had an 
enormous fear of death, since I was a kid and have been 
able to understand what eternity means, and what it 
means in the form of not existing. I've always thought 
it was a pretty terrible to be this thinking person, 
communicating and all that, and then bang it's a blank, 
possibly, and that really scares me. I think about it a 
lot. Not going, oh God groan, my head in my hands. I 
try to think about it in a positive way, like reading 
things and...... 

CB:Don't you think it's a bit ironic that you really 
like a band like Joy Division and Ian Curtis killed him 
self? 

JOHN:I don't respect Ian Curtis for doing that, but you 
don't know the whole story. There's little contradict- 
ions, you can't just paint it black and white. I find 
Suicide pretty repulsive because I think it's a selfish 
act. Whereas at the same time it might relieve this per 
son of enormous pain, it's what it does to other people 
I'm not the kind of person that says anyone should comm- 
it suicide. I say deal with life, drive on, forget 
about it. That's what I like, that sort of philosophy. 
No matter how bad it gets you just keep on going, slam 
your head against the wall, I don't care.When I was a 
little kid I was under the impression that you came 
back, which was when Vietnam was on. There was a lad 
down the street and he was killed. I remember being on 
the toilet shitting myself when I was about 8 years old 
working out that in 10 more years I could be eligable 
to go and it frightened the shit out of me. That was 
the time I was learning to read and I found it really 
horrifying. I didn't want to die, I was scared of it, 
and it just stayed with me. I got this need or fascin- 
ation to read war books, particularly real life, that's 
reporting on actual people's brushes with death. Just 
how bad it is, 'Fuck that's bad, that's really really 
bad, I've got to keep on reading it." Same with air 
crashes, or anything that's horrific, even murder, it's 
something I find interesting. 

SL:Why do youthink Mark of Cain sound the way you do? 
JOHN:Because of the music that we listen to, and what 
we hear in music that we like, we try and grab some of 
that and put it in there, just take it from everything 
that's around. I guess we're not evolving anything,just 
synthesising, just putting it together. My brother and 
I are both engineers, that's what our job is, you don't 
re-invent the wheel,you take this circuit, you take 
that design and you put it together, it's already been 
designed, you put it together and get something else. 
Maybe that ties into it. 

CB:What are the songs about? 

JOHN:Normally they're about personal experiences. I 
write about what I feel, but sometimes I write charact- 
erization, which is bits of me as well. 

CB:You write all the lyrics? 

JOHN:Kim wrote'Last Judgement' which is very Joy Divis- 
ion. My stuff is sort of more 'wake up 2AM in the morn- 
ing sleepy feeling, and think fuck I'm going to die one 
day, what's it going to be like, I don't want to die'.I 
don't know whether you've ever had it, but it's like 
the whole song's stripped and you feel sick, I feel 
like vomitting when you have things like that occurring 
Sometimes I think I put a statement out which I'm not 
saying that it is this way, I'm saying that I think it 
is this way. I'm not preaching. I used to have a lot of 
ο ο ο. caged I used to feel 


more together, I'm 


are better in my life, some of these things no longer 


hold. Now sometimes when I have to sing, I can go up 
there and just goyeah, yeah um blah and just have no 
feeling for it, but I come off stage feeling OK. But 
other times I have to put myself mentally into this 
angst ridden state and sing it with force and guts, and 
then I come off feeling shithouse, really terrible, I 
don't want to talk to anybody, and so it has a very neg- 
ative effect on me. To that extent and I think that's 
why a lot of the newer stuff I've been writing is a bit 
more positive, and that's more relevant to me now,cause 
I don't want to have to delve into that old bag of sad 
tales. 

CB:How does the writing of the music happen? 
JOHN:Sometimes I get a song in my head and run home and 
sing it into a cassette player. 

SL:They'd be great tapes. 

JOHN:Bump bump doodil doodil loo, it's really embarass- 
ing actually, sometimes I've left one lying around and 
someone puts it on and I go "Switch that off!" A lot of 
that stems from, you can't carry tape recorders where I 
work, cause you might be whispering secrets in them. 
I'll get these ideas and it's very bad, I have to keep 
them in my head the whole way driving home and then 
rush in and put them down. It's pretty rare that I 
write lyrics and then put music to it. It's normally 
get a drum machine pattern going and writing some guit- 
ar lines to that and saying to Campbell, here's the 
drum machine pattern, and he picks what he likes out of 
it. Sometimes we have an out of practice session, but a 
lot of it's just borne out of mucking around in the 
practice room. Sometimes just sitting down and saying, 
this week I'm going to write songs and let it go in 
the back of my head and sooner or later something comes 
out. We'll have a song and we might have it for months 
before we'll play it, or we might chuck it out. 

SL:So is the album finished? 

:No there's 4 songs to mix, we're going to go in 
and do some other songs just before I piss off. Some- 
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thing to release while I'm away, and while I'm away I'm 
going to try and work on something completely different 
CB:So is the band still going? 

JOHN:It's sort of like I'm going away, and we're going 
to try and fit around that. 

SL:So is the next record going to be on Dominator as 
well? And who are they? 


JOHN:Yeah, it's two brothers in Adelaide, Kelly and 
Aaron Hewson. They just decided they'd put out bands 
that Doug(Greasy Pop) never seems to bother with. 
SL:Have you approached other labels? 

JOHN:We were on Phantom for a while and we left of our 
accord and decided we were going to put out stuff on 
our own label, and then Kelly and Aaron popped up and 
said look we wanted to have you guys on a record, do 
you want to be on Dominator. We took a bit of a back- 
ward step. 

SL:You obviously haven't thought about the band as some 
big career thing. 

JOHN:We've been safe that we've never had to rely on it 
for bread and butter and that makes you able to be a 
little bit more picky and choosey. We're in a fortunate 
position to be able to do what we want to do and also 
to have got this further on, I wonder why we kept on 
playing sometimes. It's so nice to have big audiences 
in Adelaide. 

CB:What was the big breakthrough? 

JOHN:I reckon it was after the Big Black support. We 
were playing at the Royal Oak each week making $10 for 
the whole band, and then we played at Big Black and the 
whole bar watched and were really into it and the next 
thing we played at the Royal Oak and it was packed. We 
just couldn't believe it. From there on in, it just 
built all the time, and we were on this roll. So wheth- 
er it was a little bit flavour of the month? But that 
flavour of the month has been goingon for 2 or 3 years 


now. 
SL:Who's the most hated person in Rock and Roll? 
JOHN:That's a real hard one, I've stopped hating lately 
try to be nice. 

SL:Even for fun, who's it fun to hate? 

JOHN:What besides Harry Butler? 
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HENRY ROLLINS 


INTERVIEW BY 
MURRAY ENGLEHEART 


Murray Engleheart spoke to Henry Rollins twice 
over both Rollins Band tours. The following is 
the first part a compilation of the two ints. 
The second part will appear next issue which 
may well be out sooner than you think. 


Murray:You went to get photos taken of your tatts the 
other day. Why so many tatts? 


Henry:I like them. I'm into the mutilation of my body 
and scarification of my body, to mutate it. I like the 
fact that the tattoos are permanent and you have to 
wear them for the rest of your life. I like that a lot. 
It definitely puts you into the position that you have 
to deal with. I like it. 


Murray:Is there any one that's of more significance than 
others? 


Henry:Well, perhaps the thing on my back. 
Murray:Can I have a look at that? 


Henry:Oh sure, I'm a little sunburnt on my back, I've 
been to the beach. 


Murray:But that's the main one? 


Henry:Yeah, the idea, my whole concept is 'Search & 
Destroy', that's my "concept". 


Murray:Has that always been the case? 


Henry:No. It was my "concept" as soon as I had one, 
till I really had focus on what I was doing. I think 
it takes you, the general you, you getting to a 
certain age before having a real handle on what you're 
doing. If you're a performer I think you should go 
and do enough shows till you can find out who you are 
and what you're made out of. And the way I found out 
that was going out and trying to wreck myself as hard as 
I could for years, and that's my idea, see how far we 
can push this. 

Murray:Is it permanent road testing or is there some 
kind of end goal behind it. 


Henry:The end goal is to see what happens when you 
totally exhaust everything. 


Murray:Physical, emotional, everything? 


Henry:Yeah, everything. At the end there should be 
nothing... knee joints shouldn't work anymore, should 
not be able to put two and two together, explore love, 
explore hate, violence, joy, everything... 


Murray:Is this in relation to to music or in relation 
to life generally? 


Henry:Life in general, and music's a big part of my 
life, sure. And the music makes me want to play more 
music. The volume, the beat, just hearing it, hearing 
loud music and finding yourself with a mike in your 
hand has kept me addicted for almost eight years. 


Murray:You approach your live work, I imagine your 
studio work as well, almost with a military type 
precision. T 


Henry:Yep, that's the way I was raised. I'm not 
interesting in fucking around. Life's too short to 
fuck around. 


Murray:Does the military thing come from your parents? 


Henry:Father and the school I was raised in. I'm not 
into giving everyone in the band rifles or anything. 
But when you say you haven't slept for a day and you've 
got to do a show, instead of whining and complaining, 


"I miss my girlfriend, I haven't slept with her". Fuck 
that, you come to town to do something. It's time to 
get hard and go in and do it. That's all I say, if you 
do something you have to go in and do it, and do it as 
efficiently and as ugly as possible. 


Murray:So your upbringing, was that a good time for 
you? 

Henry:Good and bad, yeah. Like your upbringing, I don't 
even know you and you've had good and bad times correct? 
OK, the good were good and the bad were pretty bad, but 
the important thing is I'm still here. I survived it. 

I survived my father's inferno. I'm stronger and 

meaner than he'll ever be. 


Murray:You were going to be in 'Ghosts Of The Civil 
Dead' at one stage. 


Henry:I was supposed to be, but I was on tour the same 
time they were shooting the movie, and I called Evan 
(English), the guy who was putting it together and I 
said postpone your film six weeks. He goes, postpone 
your tour six weeks. I go, the tour's booked, my time 
is booked too. He said, "Oh well". So we just kind of 
cancelled each other out. So they went and did the 
film and I went and did my tour. they gave me a script 
and it broke my heart when I didn't get to do it. I 
saw Nick Cave right after he finished it, ate dinner 
with him in London and he said it went real well. 


Murray:What sort of character did you have? 


Henry:Apparently I was this inmate who gets to killa 
cop and stomp on his body at the end of the movie and 
that was what Evan was trying to say. He said, "Oh man, 
you should cancel your tour, do you realize you get to 
stomp on a pig's body at the end of the movie", and 

I thought, Oh don't torture me, fuck I want to do this, 
I want to kill a pig, I want to kill a pig, but I had 
to go out and destroy so... 


Murray:As I've seen you've always had an anti-establish- 
ment, certainly anti middle America thing with Black 
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Flag... you and the band against the world pretty 
much. 


. Henry:The world that was against us. 
Murray:Is it still that way? 


Henry:No, with what I'm doing with the Rollins Band, 
lyrically is more of a personal thing. As in I've gotten 
to the point where I no longer hate the weal and bovine 
elements of most Americans, It no longer shocks and 
offends me like it used to. I see it, if people are 

weak, they're dangerous. They go home to Budweiser and 
'Charlies Angels' on television, they don't mind standing 
in line, they work for the boss for fourty years and 

they get a watch, and they have a backache and they die. 
That doesn't offend me like it used to. I can understand 
it, I can see these people just doing their thing so I 
wouldn't feel the need to write a song like 'TV Party' 

or anything at this point. I think perhaps it's just 
seeing enough or coming to a certain age I'm madder in 

a different way. I think getting madder about the govern- 
ment or something, it's so easy. What I write more about 
is probably insanity and violence. The insanity and 
violence inside myself. 


Murray:Has your anger and frustration got more focus 
now? In stuff like 'Burnt Beyond Recoanition'... 


Henry: ‘Burnt Beyond Recognition' is a song about extreme 
frustration. just not being able to get out of yourself. 
It's so hard when you get close to people, that's what 
the whole song is about. ` 


Murrav:What about 'Gun In Mouth Blues'? What was the 
background for that? 


Henry:Because of this thing that I have in me that very 
often I want to take a gunand shoot myself in the head, 
and I've felt like that ever since I can remember, I 
Still do. And it's just a song about how that feeling 

is so powerful and how when you're at that point you 

just feel so pure and so perfect and you are in total 
control of you're life. You've got the off-switch in your 
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hand and you are in total control of your environment. 
You are everything at that moment... perfect. You are 
going to do this deliberate perfect act of self annihil- 
ation. I think that's beautiful. I imagine you would 
find a lot of people who would disagree. 


Murray:Wouldn't doing that cut off dead, pardon the 
phrase, the concept of "search & destroy" from reaching 
the ultimate? 


Henry:Yeah. 
Murray:Well wouldn't you find that frustrating? 


Henry:Right, that's why I hang in there and that's why 
the mission always carries me through. Suicide's a cop 
out, it's too easy, it's the escape, unfortunately I'm 
in for the long run. 


Murray:Unlike a lot of people,the conflict in your music 
is internal... rather than as you said, about the gover- 
nment. 


Henry:Yeah, I don't endeavour to write songs about 
telling you how to think. I find when I hear lyrics and 
someone is telling me how I think it offends very much. 
It's none of my business to tell you how you think. Do 
you know what I mean? A lot of people say, "Oh your 
lyrics are about you, you're an egotist" and I go, 

"No, no, no, I'm just trying to be truthful", and I 
present what I have to say in the most pure form I can 
think of, coming from inside me out, and if someone can 
identify with something that is my total worth as pure 
as I can get it with words. Then they can get something 
that is purely theirs from that. If I write a song 

like 'ok I know that evervone feels this way so I'm 
going to write a song so we can all go, God man we all 
feel like that'.(I'm) not interested in that because 
it's too easy. That's making people into cows. I come 
from a totally personal perspective and when you hear 
that and go, "I know that, yeah", all of a sudden that 
Song is now yours. When I say 'I' in all these songs 
it's so when you sing along to it and you dig it, it's 
your song, it's totally yours. I didn't write it, you 
wrote it, you're singing it, it's yours. That to me is 
the gift of music. someone gives you something and it 
becomes part of your life. when I hear The Stooges or 
something, you sing along, it's yours, it's in your 
blood. I'm not a genius like Iggy Pop or anything but 
I'm just saying, I'd rather come through like that than 
hear something like 'Welcome To The Jungle' by Guns & 
Roses. It just doesn't get me. 


Murray:There's a lot of conflict in your written work 
too. 


Henry:Yeah well I come from inside, I'm an alien. I 
don't mix with people. I've never mixed with people. I 
went to high school, I stayed to myself, I grew up in 
front of people, I grew up in Black Flag. the small 
Social skills I have, relating to other people, I 
learned while I was in front of thousands of people. I 
went from scooping ice cream in an ice cream store and 
getting into a lot of street violence, to all of a 
sudden four weeks later, I'm in front of 800 people a 
night. And all these people want my autograph, Ok that's 
ἃ wild experience and it pushes you into yourself, and 
I've always written from the inside standpoint, I've 
always been a loner. 


Murray;Do you relate to people well? Do you mix well? 
Henry:No, I don't pretend to. 
Murray:well you're doing pretty well now. 


Henry:Well I'm a friendly person if someone's cool to 
me.I have no reason to be a fucker to anybody. I'm not 
into fucking with people at all. Here we are, we're 
talking about something that's important. At least we're 
exchanging ideas. But if we're going to talk about the 
weather, I'm out of here. I don't do that. That's why I 
don't go to parties. Where i go people are always staring 
at me, "Oh, that's that guy". I'm not into it, I'd 
rather sit by myself. 


Murray:Did you find it hard last night? 


Henry:No, a few people came up and talked to me. I don't 
N mind people talking to me. That's why at all the shows 
I do, I'm always outside if some kid needs to talk to 
/ me. I get all my mail. I answer it. I don't mind that, 
if I can be of some help to someone. I just feel, and 
most people in bands who I talk to totally disagree with 
me on this point. I think that when you do a book or 
a record or something you're totally responsible for that 
and when someone writes you a letter, it is your 
responsibility to read it and if someone asks you a 
direct question, you should answer it. And if you doa 
record, if you're going to be crass enough to think 
you're so hot that you can do an album and put it out 
there and sell it, then you should be responsible for 
everything that comes with it. And so when people want to 
talk to me, I don't run away to my dressing room, I go, 
"Yo man, what's your name? I'm Rollins, what's up? what 
do you want to know? what's happening? And that way I'm 
social, but it's function. I'm interested in ideas, and 
function. I don't run around and pick up girls, and hang 
out with this entourage of people who "like" me. I hang 
out with the band. I hang out by myself. I hang out with 
my editor. So the writing perspective and the lyric 
perspective and even the performance has always been, me 
in a corner, going from there. 


Murray:What's with the new hairstyle? 


Henry:Here it is, brown and grey. I got lots of grey in 
the back. When Black Flag broke up, I shaved all my 
hair off just cause I knew the next two years, or three 
years, or five years, were going to be very rough what- 
ever I chose to do and it was just a good way to get 
psyched and get ready for the oncoming battle. I've 
never been married, but I think when Black Flag broke 
up that was the closest thing to having your wife die or 
your husband die, or whatever, and that really blew me 
away. You base your whole life on a thing. I was in 
Black Flag, I'm covered with Black Flag and all of a 
sudden. one phone call, it's gone, one four minute phone 
call and it's over with. It was like, what do I do, 
everything you do is related to this band, and this idea 
and these people and this life and all of a sudden I had 
to find a knew thing. So I said, Ok this is going to be 
really hard, so I just shaved my head, kept the idea 
intact, did not stray from the mission. And it was 
probably the best thing that ever happened to me Black 
NR Flag breaking up. I had to be very strong. I had to go 
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Wh oe bf out and make it happen, I had to make this band and 
Y - make all those records happen. 
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S 0 S Murray:Was it hard work? 
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ο. Henry:Yeah, damn right it was, very fucking hard work. 
The hardest of my entire life. Starting a band from 


BERSERK scratch, no money, just having to make it work. It was 
TOYS WENT fun, I'm having a blast, but it's very hard, crazy hard. 
WHEELS IN MOTION Murray:Even with the credentials you had with Black Flag? 


Henry:Soon as the record came out that said Rollins on 
it. sold, fine, put the band together. I made only 
three choices for the band I wanted to play with and 
they all said yes, so in that way I'm real lucky. And we 
hit the road and the band was good, it's a good band. 
But it was hard, because people forget you real fast 
and people are cynical and sceptical and they don't want 
to hear a new thing and we weren't doing Black Flag 
songs, this is a new trip. So it wasn't like the same 
1000, 2000, 500 people every year in Detroit, or 
wherever. They just didn't show up, 200 showed up. Played 
in DC where usually 800 to 1200 show up, and 250 show up. 
But now it's happening people-wise. But the attendance 
doesn't really matter if your music's good. If it feels 
good and it's honest to you, and it's what's you feel, 
if one person shows up it doesn't change your music. The 
Velvet Underground played to one hundred people a night. 
DIRE They're still the Velvet Underground, they're still 
εν amazing. The Stooges never played in front of 50,000 


people, they should have. 
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problem. They're always bigger after they're dead. So 
yeah, it (starting Rollins Band) was very hard. It's 

hard to do something new, you know. It's a.good challenge. 
I'm so glad it happened. 


Murray:Speaking of challenges, you're a particularly 
challenging live performer. Has anyone ever challenged 
you? 


Henry:What do you mean, physically? 
Murray:From the audience? 

Henry:Oh yeah, sure. 

Murray:How do you normally handle it? 


Henry:Usually my left hand. I got arrested in Stuggart, 
Germany. This guy got onstage and wanted to fuck with me 
and I broke his nose and put eight stitches in his face 
and knocked one of his teeth out, and he called the cops. 
He went to the hospital and I went to the police station. 
And then a few months later a guy jumped onstage, 
attacked me, cracked my upper jaw, beat me up. 


Murray:What, the band's too prevocative or something? 


Henry:I don't know what that boy's problem was. He was 

a huge motherfucker. he just kicked my arse. He just 
beat the shit out of me. It was a very severe arse 
whipping. I haven't had my bells rung that hard since I 
had a fight with a bouncer out on the street once, but 
all kinds of things happen. I got scars all over me from 
what other people have done to me. Cigarette burns, cigar 
burns, people lighting my balls on fire with a lighter, 
people stabbing me with a bic pen, lead pipes, rocks, 
bullets, people throwing bullets. 


Murray:This is at gigs right? 

Henry:Yeah, just being punched. I had my nose broken, I 
was being held down by two guys while a third guy punched 
mv face out and broke my nose and finished the show and 


set my nose in the bathroom. It's still a little 
crooked. I've had mv fingers broken by people. 


Murray:Would that be because they feel threatened, do 
you threaten them? 


Henry:I don't know, but I'm still here, that's the 
important part. They knock my teeth apart, give me con- 
cussions, black eyes, cuts all through my eyebrows, I'm 
still here. They haven't killed me. The dther night in 
Bern (Switzerland) when the guy beat my arse I said, 
"Hey, I'd like to thank everyone for coming and next 
year you'd better bring a gun cause I'm coming back". 


Murray:it's funny, you've done a little bit what Iggy 
Pop used to do, like the 'Metallic KO' thing, the Mich- 
igan gig. 


Henry:Yeah, well see, he provokes people. I don't go, 
"Hey, fuck you". I don't spit on people. I just do my 
thing. I've got my eyes shut most of the concert. I'm 
gone, you know, I'm off in a world. So I don't pull girls 
hair, hit people and shit. It's not my gig. If I was 
watching a band and the singer came out and spat on me, 
if anyone spat on me, I'd kick the fuck out of that dude. 
I'd go wild. So I don't endeavour to do that to anyone 
else. But the (violence) thing happens to me less and 
less every year. Every year I break less noses, I used 
to do about five a vear. I'm not trying to say I'm some 
kind of tough guy or anything. You just gotta deal with 
this shit, some guy's coming at you or something. You've 
got to do what you've got to do, but if I never got in 

a fight again in my entire life, I'd be happy. If I 

never saw another fight again at a show, I think it'd 

be wonderful. 


Murray:You're pro-active as much as re-active, aren't 
you? 


Henry:Yeah, sure. What's the alternative to action, 
hope? Sitting around praying? 
Murray:You once did a tour with Gore, was that aood? 


Henry:The tour was awesome yeah, a real fun time. We had 
a blast, we played 13 countries. 


Murray:What were they like? Were they good? 


Henry:Gore? The drummer's amazing. The rest of the band 
is shit. But the drummer, he should just go out and play 
drums for a hour he's that good. He's a beast. His name 
is Danny and he's just a monster, really really friendly 
quiet Dutch guy. Never says a word. Like a little saint 
and then you get him on the drums, he's just from hell, 
he's a monster. 


Murray:I've got a record that's got Gore on one side and 
you on another side. 


Henry:That's very rare. There's only 2500 of that record. 
That was our 17th show ever at that point. (Talking about 
Some song from that record) I wrote that riff and the 
lyric in the shower right after I hung up the phone to 
Greg Ginn when Black Flag broke up. I was at my mom's 
house in DC just cooling out, visiting my friend Ian 
Mackaye and I got the call (from Greg), "I don't want 

to be in Black Flag anymore. (I said), "OK Greg, see 

you down the line". I thought OK, I really need to do 
Some serious thinking, so I walked down the hall and 

got in the shower which is the think tank and I turned 
on the water and I just got the idea and that bass line 
and I went right off to the typewriter and wrote the 
Song and then four weeks later, recording it. 


Murray:To me, that's you that song, more than 'Slip It 
In'. 

Henry:I didn't write 'Slip It In'. 

Murray:Is that Greg's? 

Henry:That's Greg's yeah. Fucking great songwriter. 
Murray:Are you on amiable terms with him? 


Henry:I haven't seen him since July 16th, or July 26th 
1986. I talked to him on the phone about 14 months ago, 
just asking him for a tax return so I could fill it out. 
I haven't had no message from SST, no money, no commun- 
ication whatsoever. They put out these shitty Black 
Flag records, "best of" type records. They don't even 
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send me one. I know I'm only on half the record, but 
they don't send me one... Oh it's OK, at this point to 
me it's just a joke. I'm probably owed a lot of money. 
Black Flag records sell a lot, still, they still go out 
the door. You see other Black Flag members here and 
there at shows and they'll come up and go, "Have you 
got paid yet?". No. Keith Morris came up to me the 
other night in LA and goes, "Hey man, I going to 
fucken sue Greg" and I go, "God, now it's going to get 
ugly. and all these people tell me I should sue him. 
Well I refuse, I will not get into that thing. If Greg's 
going to be a jerk, it's more his problem than mine, 
he's a good guy, I don't need the aggravation. I just 
go do my own thing... I buy most of my Black Flag 
records, bought them all on CD. 


Murray:What are they like on CD? 


Henry:Oh really cool. ‘Loose Nut' sounds really good 
on CD. I don't sit there and listen to myself over and 
over. I played a few songs from each CD when I got them 
just to hear how the mastering went and everything 

and "Loose Nut" sounds really sharp, really good. It 
sounds like I heard it when we were mixing it. And 'My 
War's cool. My favourite one is the '10 1/2' CD, the 
live one. That really kicks. The drum sound is really 
good on that, it's real pump it, I really like that a 
lot. Kira is so good, such a good bass player. 


Murray:Hope you don't mind answering a few more. 


Henry:No problem, I'11 answer anything you want to 
know. I don't come here very often. This is the first 
time in 27 years. 

Murray:this is sort of a conglomeration of questions 
from your entire career. That cover shot on 'Damaged'. 
That was you right? Punching a mirror or something? 
Henry:Yeah. 


Murray:Somebody said, that was the ultimate psyche up 
Statement. Do you psyche up before a show? 


Henry:Yes, I stretch for an hour, and I do a series of 
breathing exercises and mental exercises. Yeah, by the 
time I hit the stage I'm in a very different state than 
what I'm at now. 


Murray:Yeah. It's my own thing that I've developed for 
myself. I combination of real page 2 and 3 out of any 
yoga book, the most basic bonehead yoga exercises. 
Stretching and breathing and a lot of just boxing warm 
up stuff. I usually stretch for an hour and ten minutes 
before I play every night and just concentrate, get all 
the bullshit out of my head so by the time I hit the 
Stage I'm in a very relaxed mood, ready to undergo the 
treatment. Every show hurts extremely much. I've never 
done a show that didn't hurt to the point of vomiting 
or dizziness. I loose about three pounds a show. That's 
why I play in shorts, it's not because I want to show 
off my body, it's because if I wore clothes, they'd 
all rot in the bag within a week. But every show hurts, 
a lot of times I sit down after a show, I can't even 
get up for twenty minutes. I can't even move, it hurts 
5ο much, real tired. 


Murray:The work ethic's very important to you isn't it? 


Henry:Absolutely, and well I like playing. Here in a 
band, I figure all you want to do is play, pretty much. 
I don't understand these bands who go, "Oh we have to 
go on tour now!". What do you mean, "Oh we have to go 
on tour?". Isn't that the coolest thing there ever was. 
It doesn't get any better than being on the road. A lot 
of bands get homesick when they're on the road. I get 
roadsick when I'm home. I miss touring. At the end of 
tours I get depressed because I know I've got to go 
back to nothing, until I get out of the door for the 
next tour. That's why i spend 8 to 10 months a year on 
the road. 


Murray:Are you comfortable in the world with your 
personal life? 


Henry:I don't know. I'm comfortable when I'm on tour. 
And I'm always confronted with having to go out and 


kick it live every night. That's when I'm most comfort- 
able when I'm in a position of having to prove myself, 
and having to push myself, in the position of a warrior. 
When I've got to be good. When discipline is of the 
utmost. When knowing I'm going to be in a lot of pain 
and confrontation. That's when I shine, when I feel the 
most alive and the most real. 


Murray:You enjoy the pain? 


Henry:Yes, verv much. It defines me, it lets me know 
where it's at. 


Murray:Onstage, do you always sort of loose yourself. 
Do you ever have to consciously pull yourself back? 


Henry:No, I never think about it, I just go, I stopped 
trying to hold myself back years ago. There's no reason 
to hold back, what's going to happen? There's nothing 
bad that can happen to you. Think of one thing that can 
happen to you. You could get killed, right. So what. 
That doesn't make me scared. I didn't come here to 
party, I came to fucken destroy. So if you get wasted 
on the mission, hey that's what you asked for so there's 
no reason to hold back. It's only guitars, it's not 
Vietnam, we're not going out killing people. When you're 
expressing, when you're pushing vourself up there I 

just don't want you to think I'm some kind of bloated 
egotist. I'm in a fuckina club where everybody paid $6 
to see some band and at the end of the night you load 
your equipment into the van and you go to sleep. In the 
morning you eat breakfast and you go and do the whole 
thing over again. I know all that, but where it comes to 
where you're really pushing yourself and you're really 
getting wild to the point that you might get hurt, 
that's not a hindrance for me. 


Murray:Do you get a similar kick out of your spoken 
word work? 


Henry:I get a kick out of it, but obviously there's not 
the physical and aggressive release. I don't get to yell 
and scream at a reading gig. It's a different kind of 
release. a different kind of communication. It's taught 
me a lot about myself, made me into a much better 
writer and a better performer. Doing those shows, it's 
hard. But then what can happen to you? Someone's going 
to laugh at you, so what! Someone's going to shoot you, 
So what! You go out and do what you feel. A11 I'm saying 
is just be truthful to yourself, if that's what you want 
to do then go and do it, who gives a fuck what they 
think. 


Murray:How many books have you done? 


Henry:Seven, and I have my eighth sitting in LA waiting 
to get printed, but I don't have any money. Yeah, and a 
lot more on the way. I have a novel finished, a book of 
short stories. All kinds of bullshit. 


Murray:What's the novel about? 


Henrv:It's about a guy who lives in an apartment by 
himself and the book is all journal entries and the last 
page of the story, he blows his brains out. Called s 
'Incinerator'. It's an ugly book. I wrote it to get it 
out of my system. All the shit that was in me, so I 
wrote it to get it out. 


Murray:A reflection of you? 


Henry:A reflection, not so much me, because there's a 
lot of racist and sexist stuff in it and I'm neither. 
Like I'm very anti. But it's just stuff I see and stuff 
that's in me anyway from having to endure other people's 
shit. 


Murray:Has there been any particular highlight of your 
musical career? 


Henry:It's not continuous, you know. I don't really 
think about peaks and valleys, I just see the river and 
ao. I just get off on a plane. I got off five years 

ago, got off two weeks ago, be getting off on the 13th 
and 14th... it's a continual thing. Obviously some shows 
are better than others. Every band has a bad night, fuck. 


CONTINUED NEXT ISSUE 
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INTERVIEW BY CAROLINE BIRKETT 


HACK are; Michael Farkas (vocals), Nathan Dale 
(gtr), Peter Birkill (drums), Lynda Staunton 
(bass) and Harry Butler (guitar). 


CAROLINE:Why is the Adelaide music scene in such a 
sorry state? 


MICHEAL:Because it is. 

NATHAN:Because of the Exploding White Mice. 
HARRY:Adelaide's just going through one of it's normal 
musical cycles, and it's at a real low point at the 
moment. 


CAROLINE:But you've been saying that for the last few 
years Harry. 


HARRY:No..... 

MICHEAL:Because there's been no family murders for so 
long, that's why. Because it's a villa designed for 
pensioners to live in, it's a city of pensioners. 
NATHAN:You're a pensioner aren't you! 

MICHEAL:Yeah, I know, it's my home. 

NATHAN:I reckon it's getting better actually. 

PETER:You can make more money in Adelaide now. 
LINDA:Making money in Adelaide, no way! It's hard for a 
new band to get a gigs in Adelaide, unless you're al- 
ready one of an established click. 

NATHAN:There's some good bands starting up. In Adelaide 
there's at least one 4 or 5 band gig every weekend. 
HARRY:It's the same 4 or 5 bands. They're all gradually 
falling apart. Mark cf Cain are breaking up. Where's 
the Pope are dying. 


CAROLINE:Isn't it just different line-ups of the same 
people? 


HARRY:Actually a lot of those people are starting to 
drop out now. 


CAROLINE: Adelaide used to be one of the 'innovative' 
places, then people would move further afield. 
LINDA:Not many places are willing to give innovative 
bands a chance. 

HARRY:It's just the same now as it's been for years for 
getting gigs. 


CAROLINE:You're pretty happy with how things have gone 
though? 


MICHEAL:We've been incredibly lucky. How we formed, 
everything came together incredibly quickly. 

HARRY:The other side of it, we try to keep it simple 
and cut a few corners. Having it loose in structure of 
songs, we don't have to spend so much time knocking 
them into shape, but because of that it made it more 
interesting. We could have had each song worked out to 
the last bar and beat, 27 and a half beats then we 
change into verse or chorus, but that's dull. We 
thought we'd change and do something different, cause 
most other bands in Adelaide are like that. 


CAROLINE:What makes you different from other Adelaide 
bands, now and past? 


NATHAN:Nothing much. 

MICHEAL:Cause we do original songs. 

HARRY:We're not as derivative as a lot of other bands. 
Most other bands are either Thrash bands or Metal bands 
or this or that or the other. 

MICHAEL:We do a variety of sounds. 

NATHAN:60/40...... 

HARRY:Nathan's got more of a metal background, Micheals 
got his stuff. I come from a more punker background. 
NATHAN:Harry's probably the only one that's been in a 
long string of bands though. 

HARRY:I wouldn't call it a long string of bands, it's 
only one band. 

NATHAN:That's been involved to that extent for such a 
long while. Most bands in Adelaide have people in them 
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that have been in the Adelaide music scene for the last 
10 years, doing whatever happened to be the 'in' thing 
at the time. That's why it'$ always the same. 
HARRY:This is a man from a Stooges covers band speaking 
here. 


PETER HILL:So what makes you different from the White 
Mice? 


HARRY:They play very stylised music in a very rigid 
sort of foremat. They don't play a single creative 
piece of music. We're not setting out to please anybody 
except ourselves. In some ways there's a no compromise 
there. We're not going to crawl to make the crowd like 
us. 


CAROLINE:How would you describe your music? 


MICHEAL:Humiliating, we humiliate ourselves all the 
time. 

CAROLINE:What, you take pleasure in that? 

MICHEAL:Well, it just happens. Right from the beginning 
right from the word go, for me anyway, I feel humiliat- 
ed. Right from when I put the michrophone to my mouth. 
I just feel I'm humiliating myself. 

CAROLINE:So you're just a bunch of misanthropists? 
PETER H:Harry's had a history of humiliating bands. 


CAROLINE:So this is a culmination of years of humiliat- 
ion? 


HARRY:No I'm trying to make a fresh start here. 
NATHAN:He's got a degree in it. 
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MICHEAL:A fresh start of humiliation. 
CAROLINE:So how would you describe your music? 


HARRY:Slow pounding grunge band. 
LINDA:I'd say agressive in some parts. 
HARRY:Agressive, slow pounding, grunge band. 


PETER HILL:So you're not adrenalin junkies? 


MICHEAL:Right from the first song I get an adrenalin 
LINDA:I get it too. 

HARRY:The music's got a basic sort of primitive feel to 
it. i 

MICHEAL: Right from the first note my face just starts 
tingling. 

HARRY:We're not going for a sophisticated sound. It's a 
very lyrical, simple, bludgeoning sound that you can 
immediately feel, and get a reaction to it. 

NATHAN:I try to make it fast within slowness. 
MICHEAL:What I'm trying to do, I try to structure the 
words so that it's repetive, so that it gets into 
people's heads. If they can hear me, if they can hear 
what I'm singing, so it sort of lodges into their heads 
My words are so sort of jumbled, if you look at them. A 
lot of people can't really work them out. 


PETER H:So it's a big jumbled cacophony? 


HARRY:Not just a cacophony, there's a certain beat and 
pattern, a rhythm to it. 

MICHEAL:I think the way I sing them too, there's some 
sort of theme to it, I try to push it into people's 
faces. 

HARRY:The band's not really a good-time fun happy band 
either. We're not trying to be like Joy Division, so 
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people will go hang themselves, we'll leave that to our 
short-haired friends from Adelaide. It's meant to be a 
dark sounding band, we have no desire to be a party 
band. 


CAROLINE:Is that some sort of reflection of your per- 
sonal outlook on life? 


MICHEAL:Yeah, I think that Michael Gira has really been 
a major influence in my wording,my writing, and people 

like Henry Rollins. I like what he writes. I just bring 
my points across the way they do. 


CAROLINE:Sort of no bullshit, no frills angst..... ` 


MICHEAL:Yeah, no bullshit. 

HARRY:Along the music lines,Micheal mentioned Gira. The 
Swans to me were a real musical influence. Slub, for 
Linda and I, also some of the Stooges things stuck in 
my brain, like 'Loose', and things like that that al- 
ways hit you at a gut level. I've always wanted to do 
something similar to that. 

NATHAN:I'm not going to tell you mine, because some of 
them are in the room. 


PETER H:What Fear and Loathing? 

HARRY:No! 

NATHAN:I've been listening to Fear and Loathing since I 
was 14. 

HARRY:I've been in Fear and Loathing since I was 14. 
MICHEAL: You were born in Fear and Loathing Harry. 


CAROLINE:The name HACK is a short sharp to-the-point 
agressive word. 


MICHEAL:It's unpredictable, every new song is sort of 
unpredictable. 


CAROLINE:How do you write songs? 


HARRY:Usually most of the songs have got one riff and 
just sort of works through.... 

NATHAN:At practises no-one can tell whether it was the 
same song we played last practise. 

HARRY:No that'ts your problem. We know what we're doing 
NATHAN:Yeah I don't know. i try not to play the same 
each time. 

MICHEAL:I have to sing the same thing. 

HARRY:The songs are pretty loose in structure, the 
length varies. There's a set piece of music we play 
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that we work around. 

NATHAN:They do have changes, I guess. 

MICHEAL:Even in the words too. 

LINDA:I guess you could sort of say we reshape the 
songs in some ways...... 

MICHEAL:Moulding to suit the night, or to suit what 
mood we are in. Accidentally or purposely. 


CAROLINE:How does the other bands you've been in in- 
fluence what happens? 


HARRY:It's certainly given me some ideas of what not to 
be doing. 

PETER:What about 'Bitch' though Harry? 

HARRY:The way I wrote that was different to how you lot 
played it. And who wanted to do the Heavy Metal start? 
NATHAN:Not me! I refused to do it, if you remember 
rightly. 

PETER:No, I think it sounds like a Fear and Loathing 
song that's all. ὶ 

LINDA:Sounds like half Fear and Loathing, half White 
Mice to me. 

HARRY:What a horrible thought. 

LINDA:Yeah I know. 

HARRY:Well the original tune, which everyone completly 
changed, bore no relation to how it came out in the end 
You lot changed it after I showed you the riff, so you 
can't blame me for that. You can blame me for a lot of 
things, but not that. 

MICHEAL:I like that song. 

LINDA: I hate it. 

PETER:I like it now actually. 

NATHAN:I like it. 

LINDA:You used to hate it Micheal. 

MICHEAL:Yeah, but I like it ncw. 


CAROLINE:You did some recording before you played any 
live shows. Why was that? 


- HARRY:That was just one of my derranged bullshit ideas. 


Why don't we go and make a record as quickly as we can, 
and as soon as we had most of the songs we needed for a 
record written. Just work it out and record it. And 
shortly after we'd recorded it we had the chance to 
play the show with Lubricated Goat. 


CAROLINE:Don't you find that a lot of songs tend to 
evolve after you first write them? 


HARRY:Some of them we'd played for 3 months, jamming 
them constantly, knocking them into shape. They do con- 
stantly evolve, but the basic principal song we've got 
recorded. 

NATHAN:Playing live is just like having a jam. 

HARRY:In due course the song might evolve again. If 
they change a real lot we might record them again, some 
time in the future. With the recording, we're reasonab- 
ly happy the way most of the songs work. 

NATHAN:I reckon if we recorded it now it would be heaps 
better. It would be different and also more refined. 
The ideas that were there would be more refined. 
HARRY:It's not to say what we've done isn't any good. I 
think what we did in the studio, especially mixing and 
stuff, came out damn fine. 


CAROLINE:Do you think your own personal attitudes, in- 
fluences, lifestyles, etc come out at all through the 
band? 


MICHEAL: No. 


CAROLINE:For most people, playing music is some sort of 
release. 


MICHEAL:Oh, yeah, in my lyrics I suppose I have a 
release the bats sort of thing. 

HARRY:Release the Farkas. 

MICHEAL: Release a few carcasses around the place. I 
just spit the dummy about things that have happened to 
me, that's in about half the songs. The other half are 
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just nutty sort of songs that i just write. 
CAROLINE:So you write all the lyrics? 


MICHEAL: Yeah. 
HARRY:And he came up with all the song titles too, so 
you can't blame me for that one. 


CAROLINE:What are the songs about? 


MICHEAL:I don't know, ah... 

HARRY:Aren't they all about your tortured soul. 
MICHEAL:No, no. 

HARRY:About somebodies tortured soul? 

MICHEAL:The theme to them is a sort of confronting 
miserable theme. 

PETER:They're accusing aren't they? 

MICHEAL:Yeah, very accusing especially like 'The Prom- 
ise'. I just slag off.....everything's about my dad. 
Especially like The Promise, when I was in hospital and 
people just used to give me so much shit, and say that 
I'd be a vegetable for the rest of my life, and stuff 
like that. One of these days when I'm properly back on 
my feet again, I'm going to make a point of seeing 
those accusers and giving them a mouthful or a payment 
somehow. It's a revenge type song. 

HARRY:Some of the others seem like a back from the 
grave sort of thing too, I've come back. 

MICHEAL:Well that's the promise. 

HARRY:A few of the others sound like that. 


CAROLINE:Do you have ideas of what the songs are about 
when you write the music? 


HARRY:We just play something, if it sounds alright we 
play it for a while and Micheal finds some words that 
fit. 

MICHEAL:I think of the tune, think of a subject to sing 
about and try and match words to fit the music. 
PETER:You already had one of those songs written didn't 
you? 

MICHEAL:I wrote one song in about 1983 or 1984 that 
Sort of seemed to fit perfectly with a tune they came 
up with. I'd always wanted to do that with Grong Grong. 
I thought I'd keep all my words and stuff like that for 
future use. 


CAROLINE:So what makes Hack tick? Do you think you're a 
likely bunch of people to be in a band together? 


HARRY:Probably not, no, we basically had no social ties 
We all got brought together. 

NATHAN:There are a lot of different tastes I guess. 
There's some bands that we all like, but from there we 
all go in different directions. 

MICHEAL:I don't like to be with the band for too long. 
HARRY:He hates us. 

MICHEAL:I just like to be in my sort of circle. I sup- 
pose we've all got different circles we sort of mingle 
with and.... 

HARRY:We sort of all knew each other but we generally 
rarely associate together socially. 


CAROLINE:So whose idea was it to start the band? 


HARRY:Mine and Lindas. We'd been working on something 
for a while, but we wanted a full band. We saw Nathan 
at a party, and we thought, this guy's great, we'll ask 
him. We knew a few people who could play drums, and 
then they mentioned it to Peter, and he said OK, I'll 
have a bash. And then I thought of Micheal as somebody 
for a singer. It all clicked in the space of 2 rehear- 
sals. 


CAROLINE:What makes you different from other Adelaide 
bands? 


MICHEAL:The music is I think more confrontational. 
HARRY:We all come from such different angles. Normally 
bands come from the same background, "Oh let's form a 


Punk band, let's form a this band, or a that band.." 
MICHEAL:People from Christies Beach get together and 
form bands. 

HARRY:Normally it's friends that form the bands, not 
bands that forn the friends. So you get a group of 
friends with the same musical taste that form a band. 
In our case we happened to come from a different angle. 


CAROLINE:Some slow durgy type bands have an inner hat- 
red of each other that comes across in the music. 


HARRY:We haven't got to that stage yet, but we're work- 
ing at it though. 


PETER H:I don't know, Micheal hates everyone. 


MICHEAL:No, I don't hate you Harry. 
HARRY:We're social acquaintances. 
MICHEAL:I just don't like to be with people too long. 


CAROLINE:So you just hate external things? 


NATHAN: I think we're pretty relaxed generally. 

HARRY:Oh mellow out Nathan, he's the band hippy that 
always tells us to mellow out. 

NATHAN:I don't see how you can get agressive over that 
sort of music. 

MICHEAL:Over what? 

NATHAN:The sort of music we play. 

MICHEAL:Oh no, not sort of slam-dancing agressive. It's 
just us bringing out our anger in a sort of feeling 
personal way. No-one really knows what I sing about, 
it's my way of telling everyone in a not so obvious way 


CAROLINE:Like subliminal messages? 


MICHEAL:Yeah,sort of, that's Nathan's territory there. 
NATHAN:Little messages in the music. 


CAROLINE:Tell us about it. 


NATHAN:Well I hear things while we're playing, from the 
harmonics in the music. I hear really strange things 
that no-one's playing, just coming from the harmonics. 
HARRY:Yeah, I hear little things too. 


CAROLINE:So it's not just because he's a hippy? 


HARRY:We haven't heard voices yet, but some very odd 
harmonics spring up from time to time. 

NATHAN:Because of all the different things happening at 
once, you get these harmonics coming through. So it 
might actually sound to me, like when you're in the 
middle of it like we are, you get thse fucken really 
strange things coming through. 

HARRY:Another thing about our songs, they're all cent- 
ered around the bass. There's usually a bass riff and 
the guitars worked around that. Nathan does the flashy 
lead playing and I use my guitar to fill up the space 
between the bass and Nathan. Sometimes we go for per- 
cussion and other times a really deep sort of sound, 
which isn't sort of distinctly there, just a big mush. 
NATHAN:Harry's guitar seems to disappear for some rea- 
son when we did the recording. We found it really hard 
to get Harry's guitar audible without drowning every- 
thing else out. 

HARRY:But at the same time if it wasn't there you could 
really hear the space. I'm sort of the mortar between 
the bricks of the band. 

MICHEAL:The mortar between the cement between the 
bricks of the band. 

NATHAN:Always thought of you as like grey mush. 
MICHEAL:The water in the cement between the bricks of 
the band. 


PETER H:Some people call mortar mud, so you're the mud 
of the band. 


HARRY:That'd be right, brown, smelly, squishy... 
MICHEAL:Mud is more like a song about Adelaide. 
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KIM SALMON 


INTERVIEW BY BRETT WOODWARD 


"Good rock'n'roll uses technology in a 
really perverse way. Like, we've got technol- 
ogy, but we can abuse it. we can return it to 
the chaos that it came from. The art-form, 
well certainly the musical art-form, that 
will be remembered from this century will be 
rock'n'roll. This will encompass rap, funk, 
punk... all styles, everything that has 
electricity associated with it." 

Many might argue that shot glasses are a risky 
way to attack a duty-free sized bottle of the Prince 
of Whiskeys. Nevertheless, this malt seems to be 
snuggling down comfortably next to bellys full of 
primo Thai chow, courtesy of Kim Salmon's wife Linda. 
Tongue-screws loosened, it's theories and speculation 
all round. Kim continues... 

"This is the century of electricity. Another 
elemental force that man has harnessed and imposed 
order upon. I see rock in big terms. It seems to take 
one part music, one part electricity and it equals 
any number of things; maybe even a whole new type of 
music or even further chaos. Turning science around to 
get back to something quite basic." 

Science and getting back to basics has formed a 
large component of Salmon's career. As front man for 
The Scientists throughout their existence, he has 
devoted much energy, electrical or otherwise, to 
twisting sounds to fit his ideals of disorder. 

"The Scientists were this archetype, like The 
Stooges, The Ramones or The Cramps. There was some- 
thing about those groups that struck a chord with me. 
Maybe a fiery or violent chord. The Scientist's 
lyrics that came about were attempts to grab images 
to hang music on - to get an emotion out." 

"The first time I got into a practice room with them 
there was this wildness that I'd never experienced 
before. So wild it didn't even sound like music, so 
it needed discipline to bring it together. We were 
really passionate about it. It was a creation of that 
combination of guys and we spent years trying to get 
back to this... beast in man." 

"The whole charm of primitive rock'n'roll; to me 
it's something that's in everyone, it's universal. 
Everyone has this little chunk of blackness in their 
heart." 


The Scientists is a chapter concluded. Most former 
members have moved on to degrees of success with new 
bands. 

" Scientists as a band now, doesn't really 
exist. If it happens again, great, but I can't say 
either way. That specific kind of music is a phase of 
my life that's gone by. Whatever was in me that 
brought that out is now out of my system." 

Experience and circumstance have provided Salmon 
with a sober and realistic outlook. Regarding his 
style and craft of song-writing, he is refreshingly 
frank and reluctant to mystify what he sees as a 
straightforward process. His perceptions ride upon 
personal experience and the motivation for writing 
is fed by a unique slant on existence without the 
millstone of pedestrian observations. | 

“Writing music and making music is this little 
thing that I do. It's like a mirror of a bigger thing 
that's far more important. But, at the same time, it 
is a part of real life, it's what I do for a living 
and therefore I've got to do my best at it. This 
means that I tend to draw on real life. I try to 
crystallize my thoughts and make them into something 


tangible." 

"I write about what I know about. I hope it's of 
some worth to somebody because the way people treat 
each other on a personal level has a lot to do with 
what goes on in the world generally. I've never seen 
myself as much of a wordsmith. I'm just beginning to 
get it now; I'm 32 years old and I'm beginning to 
see the craft' of it - it's coming to me. It's only 
after all these years that the potential of words 
combined with music has become clear to me." 

The Surrealists have been developing since 1987. 
Their two Lp's, 'Hit Me With The Surreal Feel' and 
'Just Because You Can't See It (Doesn't Mean It Isn't 
There)', have both done very well thank you, despite 
limited overseas distribution. Their material achieves 
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strong instrumental and thematic continuity without 
being bound in a linear lockstep. Fluid constructs 
that still retain the tradition of delving into the 
darker climes of human experience. Some songs, however, 
have taken on a revealing intimacy. It's a closeness, 
especially on the last Ip, that has shown up as a 
little more introspective than Salmon had expected. 
"Since I haven't been working with The Scientists 
I have been writing really personal songs anyway. 
There was a change in geography; I left London and 
came here (Perth, Western Australia) and I've had 
all this time to think, dwell on the past. I couldn't 
say whether that's good or bad." 
"Because everything on the last (Surrealists) album 
happens in the first person, it sounds like I'm 


revealing myself. I'm realizing that record says some- 
thing about me regardless of the fact that I'm 
talking about other people. That's fuckin' scary, I've 
never done a record like that." 

"People perceive things very differently, but none- 
theless you're giving away a lot about yourself you 
don't even know about. Funnily enough, when you're 
writing these songs you're not aware of it. I've 
heard various people say that it's not good for song- 
writers to talk about their songs and I'm beginning 
to see what they mean." 

Both records continue to dip in and out of the 
independent charts and 'Four Corners' even lifted a 
couple of tracks from 'Just Because You Can't See It 
-..' to use in a special they did on the Biker/Speed 
connection. All very conspiratorial but old news on 
the whole. 

Salmon has apportioned his creative output between 
quite a few projects of late. As well as his committ- 
ment to The Surrealists, he is engaged in the activities 
of all-star gathering, the Beasts Of Bourbon. Last: 
year saw him testing the water with a few solo 
performances locally. Decked out like a Shaft-era 
smack dealer, Salmon delighted pub-goers with 
re-arrangements of old, new and borrowed tunes. This 
led to a low-key recording session in the new year and 
an albums worth of tracks. 

"I've always been interested in getting to the heart 
of what I want to say. I've had ideas I wanted to put 
across and the way I see it, you have an idea in it's 
pure form - you find it, discover it, uncover it - and 
you try and reproduce it or make it evident to the 
world. Having other people involved tends to obscure 
that because in order for them to understand what 
you're getting at, you have to make it clear to them. 
And that can be difficult to do. Sometimes the easiest 
way is to do it yourself." 

"I made quite a few demos when I was in England and 
I found they were better as solo attempts than when I 
had other musicians helping me, simply because I knew 
the idea. This new record is just like that. I've 
taken a pile of songs from over the last ten years and 
gone back to the basic idea of each, reproducing it the 
way that I can physically. The idea may not be precise 
but it's the way I can reproduce it depending on how 
accurate I am in each case. I'm happy with what I've 
done. " 

"I think it's a very contemporary, normal persons 
record without being political in the usual terms. 
What it says to me is that I'm pretty much alone and 
that nothing is certain. That doesn't mean it's bad, 
it can look pretty dire and hopeless at times but then 
again life can be fuckin' good too. Depends on how you 
look at it - it's up to you." 

"I didn't have any intentions, meaning I didn't do 
the record to find out anything about myself - but I 
have." 

"It's an introspective record although it doesn't 
appear to have a great many world issues covered. I 
imagine I'll do a few more because it conveys some of 
what I am." 

After traversing subjects from Biblical quotations 
and the evolution of heavy metal through to primal 
blues and the glorys of over-amplified guitar, a 
languid Chivas glow demands just one more theory: 

"I like all music and I'm not much of an independent 
music listener to tell you the truth. I'm trying to 
take more of an interest in classical music because 
it does encompass a broader range of emotions and 
subtlety. I'm finding that rock music is just a type 
of music that I've focused on." 

"Music is basically an emotional thing. I don't see 
how it can be an intellectual device. It's something 
that can bring out certain moods, intricate feelings, 
from the most intense to the most subtle. It's a 
part of life - music is a tool for life. Music, art, 
whatever, anything that people can respond to emotion- 
ally is a tool - but that's all it is." 


BRETT WOODWARD. 
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MU MESONS 


INTERVIEW BY CAROLINE BIRKETT 
& PETER HILL 


The Mu Mesons are Jainie Leonarder, Steve Couri, Dr 
William McCoy, Jeffrey Urquhart and maxwell J Hudson. 
They hail basically from Sydney, play infrequently and 
musically, well, they are what Thug tried to be. They've 
been around since the dawn of time, and using another 
well worn phrase, are maybe the greatest thing since 
Sliced bread, which of course, they eat a lot of. 


CAROLINE:Well I'll start by firing away with questions 
but if you want to talk about something else go right 
ahead. 


MAX:Well you want our names? You know our names don't 
you. I'm Max, this is Bill. 

JAMIE:William McCoy, but known around town as Dr Bill. 
BILL:I met the doctor from the Asian File right, the 
book, when I was doing a course once. "Oh", I said 
"we'll have to work together." I didn't know what he 
was writing, crazy, when I was studying. 


CAROLINE:Let's start off with the history of the band, 
you've been together 7 years....... 


ALL:Eight years. 
CAROLINE:Tell us how you started? 


MAX:I used to listen, I was lying in bed one morning 
about 3 o'clock, and I heard this real strange elect- 
ronic music, so I went down, and when they announced 
the phone no. over the radio, I went up to hte phone 
box, cause we didn't have the phone then, and I rang up 
the station. And that's how I got in touch with Jamie, 
and then I met him about a year later. I went to an 
experimental electronics concert at the Sydney Univers- 
ity, and I went and met Jamie when he lived over at 
Petersham. , 

JAMIE:What happened actually there was, that night was 
the night we were putting Medical Tone Generators into 
patch bay, and because it was an FM station... 


CAROLINE:Medical Tone? 


JAMIE:Tone Generators, they just put out a very precise 
Signal, and you can calibrate that. We were using 3 
straight to the patch bay, and you can knock the cir- 
cuit breakers off, and it went off air, it went dead 
so we got this phone call from Max. 

MAX:I didn't know if it was real or a joke. 

JAMIE:Max had been getting up at 3 every morning, and 
then going off to work at the railways. That's how Max 
and I met, and Bill used to sit in the foyer at the 
Station, cause of Bill's Blue's background. 

BILL:Oh yeah, I've been a singer since I was 17, before 
that I was a dancer, used to do all the stomp dancing 
in floor shows. I started when I was about 12 or 11 at 
a sideshow act. I used to be a spruker at 12 years old. 
What's a spookhouse,there's something about it got me 
going. 

JAMIE:So you used to work in a spookhouse? 

BILL: Yeah. 

STEVE:That's where the band started. 


CAROLINE:What were you? 

BILL:I was a young boy. 

CAROLINE:You weren't the spook? 

BILL:I was the spook. (laughs) 

JAMIE:So that's basically how we met. Really it was from 


the radio station. We met Steve that way as well. It was 
2MBSFM.At that time I was doing a programme called Sound 
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Depravation, which Bill eventually became our featured 
artist on, he was our resident psychologist. He'd do the 
late night talkback. We couldn't get people on the air 
to actually talk back, but he'd phone up and counsel 
people who were lonely I spose, Bill? 

BILL:Oh yeah, there's a lot of lonely people out there. 
I used to sit in clubs,used to sit in the Paradise Club 
people'd walk up to you and tell you their life story. 


CAROLINE:You must have an open face. 


BILL:Business men...All sorts of people, in the Piccolo 
Bar....incredible. 

JAMIE:I think we can thank the doctor here for our wider 
audience appeal though, he certainly seems to rope in 
all sorts of people. ; 

BILL:I love. people, I've got a good heart. 

MAX:When I first got in touch with Jamie on the radio 
station, he said do you do any music at all? and I said 
"Oh I haven't got any synthesisers yet, but I'm getting 
one". But I did a tape and sent it into the radio stat- 
ion called Glass Wood, just using a sugar bowl and a 
ruler. Just rubbed the ruler across the sugar bowl. 
JAMIE:The flipside was your wife cooking vegetables.... 
MAX:Cooking vegetables on the stove, so I taped that. 
JAMIE:So that was really the beginning of where we 
Started. ' 

BILL:Washing machine too, wasn't it? 


CAROLINE:So you all realized you had something in common 


STEVE:There was the time that we went to record the 
stingrays on the North Coast. 


PETER:Recorded the Stingrays? 


STEVE:Using underwater mikes. 

MAX:Yeah, I took them up to Evans Head, and there's a 
big sea wall. so what I did, I put the microphone in a 
plastic bag and the stingrays would come swimming past, 
and just drop it in the water and tape the sounds of the 
stingrays in the water. 

JAMIE:Now that's innovative. The new technology is break 
ing barriers. 

MAX:New technologies,now what else have I got at home? 
JAMIE:Since then you've built a laboratory, it's gigan- 
tic. 

MAX:6 synthesisers. 

JAMIE:It's formerly called the experimental kitchen. 
MAX:Experimental kitchens of Dundas. I did a tape loop 
last week of the big storm. 

BILL:I went astral travelling..... a couple of weeks ago 
... after the storm. I said ohhhh...I go astral travell- 
ing in taxis....cost a bit of money. 

MAX:Expensive way to astral travel. 


CAROLINE:Do you get a special rate? 


BILL:I don't play up. I have 5 dollars a day to live on. 
MAX:That's his limit. 

JAMIE:For how many years Bill, it's been a long time 
hasn't it. 

BILL:Oh I went on the pension, I went on the pension in 
'75 I think, I was a labourer. I couldn't get a job so 
I went to John Forrest, I was singing with him, in those 
days we were all happy, you know what I mean, we had 
nothing.....and I've got nothing now and I'm happy. 


CAROLINE:So getting back to hte kitchen at Dundas, is 
this where backing tapes are made? 


JAMIE:This is where sounds are acrewed. We all acrew 
different sounds. 
MAX:We all do our own sounds, and we combine them all. 


CAROLINE:So do you all get together to make the backing 
tapes? Is that a combined thing? 


JAMIE:Yeah, it is a combined thing, though it's basic- 
ally like all of us have got sets of equipment,although 
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-Bill here, he operates randomly, he doesn't even need 
to practice with us he's so in tune with us. The new 
songs he can pick up 10 seconds before we go on and 
perform. But if we can get together we do get together. 
Max has got his laboratory, it's very full of old anal- 
ogue equipment. 

MAX:I did a tape and took it over to Jamie's place 
today, it's called the Birth of the Mu Mesons, that was 
when I went under the name of the Mystical Church of 
the Holy Wilderness. That was me name before. 

JAMIE:And what we do with these tapes is we pool them 
all together, and that's how we develop our backing 
tapes really. Mostly we use very old analogue equipment 
from the '60's. 

MAX:I've got an old Indian musical instrument, I've got 
an old violin from Tibet, and then I've got another. one 
that's just got 2 strings on it. You play the 2 strings 
I've got a really good piece of equipment, had it spec- 
ially made up, one of me mates made it for me. We even 
named it, it's called the Maxotron Sequencer. It's a 2- 
track sequencer with a built in oscilator and a wave 
form built into it. And you can trigger the 2 sequenc- 
ers at once on it. . 

JAMIE:And you use that in conjuction with a really old 
Roland Modular.... 

MAX:Yeah, Modular systems 100. It's got the keyboards 
and controls, and then you've got a huge modular system 
behind that. That connects into that(the Maxatron) and 
you have about 50 patch cords coming out of it. You 
patch all the different sounds in, you can have storms, 
guns, anything you like on it. 

JAMIE:Basically Max and I stick to this low edge. We 
have this line for it, we're riding the wave of super- 
ceded technology, cause Max is a real bargain hunter. 
He can do us deals on equipment, knock it right down, 
get it very cheap. 

MAX:99€ synthesiser we bought. 

'STEVE:We destroyed that though. 

MAX:Yeah, we smashed that to pieces on stage and then 
set alight to it. 

STEVE:It was working for a while. 

JAMIE:That was one of our best deals. 

MAX:Oh that's right, we got that drum machine for 20 
bucks. There was 2 of them, you got one and I' got one, 
the syncussion. You connect your drum machine up to the 
syncussion and it gives you electronic drums. I've got 
2 oscillators and 2 wave forms on it. 

JAMIE:And Steve sort of goes off into the higher tech, 
keeps us in touch with what's happening out there in 
the real world don't you, sampling and sequencing. 


CAROLINE:But you don't use any of this equipment live? 
JAMIE:Well we'd like to, we're building up to that 


CAROLINE:So you're limited in what you can take to a 
show and set up. 


JAMIE:Well it's all very heavy in terms of what tech- 
nology is now,and it's also not adapted that easily to 
swing from patch to patch, so you can change rapidly 
from song to song, but what we can use we do try and 
use. 

MAX:Yeah my big module system, I had to get an old 
table from down the rubbish tip because it weighs too 
much. It wouldn't sit on anything else. Now I've got an 
Old sony tape recorder, an old student-teacher one. You 
know the big ones they used to use at the universities 
when they were taking lectures. It weighs a ton. We got 
them for $5 each. They were throwing them out so we 
bought up the lot at 5 bucks each. So we use them for 
tape loops, and it's 2-track and you can do a tape loop 
on it. When the tape loop comes out, you might have the 
tape loop you've done....I've got one at home of a tape 
loop I did of radio frequencies, and while it's playing 
back you've got Tom Jones singing Green Green Grass of 
Home on the second track in the background. 


CAROLINE:How did you come up with the name? 


MAX:It comes from a French, the French back in the 30's 


or was it later than that? 

JAMIE:The actual 'Mu' I know of is a chemical. 
MAX:Yeah atomic chemical. 

JAMIE:Meson is a sub atomic particle that they've rec- 
ently discovered in the last decade that they can't un- 
derstand too well, because when it goes through matter 
it increases in volume, it doesn't decrease. But it 
also is the name of a restaurant that's down the end of 
this street. The El Meson Cocktail Bar, which we're 
considering going down to and introducing ourselves to 
the manager. 

MAX:And then we've got a toy synthesiser called the 
Muson. It's got a built in sequencer. A little plastic 
toy synthesiser, it's got organ on one volume and syn- 
thesiser on the other one. You can have organ or volume 
It's got these little plastic pegs and they're colour 
Coded. You pull each one out to operate the sequencer 
in it. 

JAMIE:We were originally called the Mu Meson Antagon- 
ists, that was our first couple of performances at 
family barbeques, round the piano in the loungeroom,and 
then we went out. 

MAX:And then we went out into the Picadilly. 

JAMIE:We were afraid about going out there into the 
real world, scared, but we did it. 

MAX:That was the night I came as the Masked, no what 
was I, The Monk, the Black Friar. I had a top of an oxy 
bottle and a giant bolt, and I'd walk around hitting 
the top of the oxy bottle. That was our gong, it'd go 
bonggg, cause you can get good reverb from it. I can 
get a lot of equipment, working on the railways. We can 
get a lot of equipment there, we can get 44 gallon 
drums for drums, cut out pieces of railway lines that 
you can hit and get good resonance from that. I love 
playing instruments the way that they're not meant to 
be played. Like get a Steinway Grand Piano, open the 
top, get inside of the strings and play it with a padd- 
le pop stick. 


CAROLINE:How many people do you know with Steinways 
that will let you get inside them? 


MAX:We were at one for a week, I played one, naked on 
top of the Steinway. We got a film of me naked playing 
the Steinway. 


PETER:With a paddle pop stick? 
MAX:No just the kayboards this time. 


CAROLINE:So was it hard to get your first show, or did 
you have some contacts? 


JAMIE:No, we had a fair amount of interest through this 
programme that was basically Max, myself, Bill, Steve 
and our bass player Geoff, that was called The Strictly 
Chemical Point Of View. Bill would always do a rap 
session at the end of the show. We had a few people 
that respected us in some way or another through that. 
At one stage one person we knew did the blues show 
there had the connections with the Picadilly, before it 
was The Site. He said,"look we're desperate to stick 
you into this", and at that stage we were really concen 
trating on these film shows we were doing. We started 
off doing shows which were old bits of film which we'd 
dialogue in between and sing to. And so after the Pica- 
dilly we only did one ather show really like that, 
apart from the Army of God show, which was Dilectric 
Cinema, at the Chauvel Cinema. That was like 36 trailer 
reels from obscure 50's horror and sci-fi juxtaposed 
with 20 short video cuts. 


CAROLINE:So where do you get hold of that sort of stuff 


JAMIE:Well that was stuff that we've been doing our- 

Selves, we see ourselves as a unit encaptulating the 

lot, film, television. 

STEVE:Multi media. 

JAMIE:Accidental multi- media, nothing with us is so 

much pre-planned, although we've been working for the 
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last 8 months, we haven't anything on building devices 
and more equipment to make shows look more spectacular. 
MAX:Now I haven't got a car, I bring all my stuff over 
in black garbage bags to Jamie's place, and it's relly 
trash. 


CAROLINE:What sort of influences do you have, not spec- 
ifically musical? 


JAMIE:Well it's a personal thing with all of us. I mean 
if I was to speak for Bill, it'd be a Jazz background, 
wouldn't it Bill, and plus an experience thing. 
BILL:Oh, Blues, I'm still learning, you learn all your 
life. 

JAMIE:And Bill's experience has come from the streets 
really, hasn't it, and 20 years of living on the drug 
Modocade...chemical straightjacket. 

BILL:I had the same doctor as Johnny O'Keffe, when I 
was 15 or 16,hard doctor, lady doctor,psychiatrist. 
And 1 said to her I want to be a singer, and she said 
no you're not. 

JAMIE:But that never stopped you did it. 

BILL:Never stopped me, ha ha ha. 

JAMIE:And what would your influences be Max, I mean you 
have to speak for yourself. 

MAX:What music? 

JAMIE:Anything wise. 

MAX:Experimental electronics, finding sounds, using 
anything at all for sounds,household appliances,vacuum 
Cleaners, chainsaws, anything. 

JAMIE:Max is quite eclectic, he likes virtually any 
form of music. 

MAX:Any type of music, Avant Garde, is that what you 
call it. Renaissance, yeah, Renaissance Avant Garde. 
STEVE: Rococco? 

MAX: Rococco. 

JAMIE:Max too is like a living juke box, this man's 
memory really falls very strongly right from Catholic 
services, latin masses, right up to your 40's,50's and 
60's tunes. You can virtually pick a song out of the 
blue and ask Max to sing it, and he can sing it word 
for word. So Max is a great fallback in terms of any 
ballads or passionate things. I've spent my nights try- 
ing to drain out how much is in there, what's locked in 
that memory, but I've never succeeded. 

STEVE:I'm eclectic too. I don't particularly listen to 
any bands, or styles, just draw one little bit out of 
this, or like sample hit, like that riff is good, or 
that sound, and also from technology. Messing up pre- 
sets is nice. You get these pre-programmed things and 
you stick all the wrong sounds in and you come back new 
song...easy. 


PETER:What about you Jamie? 


JAMIE:Well I suppose my stuff is just experimental.It's 
really people. I work as a therapist at the moment, 
with psychiatric patients, and that's where I get a lot 
of my exploration from, and I've spent years doing that 
sort of thing. That whole passion of people ina situ- 
ation that they can't get out of, so that at the end of 
their life there is so much information and so much 
probably great wisdom that they've got locked in there, 
with no-one really interested to tap into that. A lot 
of the artists from the 'Meson House of Artists' are 
people from within those situations. A few are close 
friends of Bill's, who are very long term psychiatric 
patients, but very interesting people. Like Bruce Lacy, 
keyboardman. 


PETER:Carl Hind? 


JAMIE:Charl Hign, he lives where I work on Saturdays, 
which is the Mission, Home. He's 84 years of age, and 
he's quite remarkable for his age really. He's always 
been a singer and stuff, and he'll probably kick the 
next concert off as well. 


CAROLINE:So what makes you turn all those influences in- 
to the Mu Mesons and why? And what do you get out of it? 


JAMIE:I'd say it's desperation, it runs through us all. 
We're very different, but we're all connected in the 
same way. Desperately want to express ourselves, and 
want to do something that's basically us that's as hon- 
est as we can. I find with people like Max and Bill that 
they cut away a lot of the tension and the persona very 
quickly, and drop it back to more of an honest express- 
ion of us. Because we're always running within a chaos, 
we're out of control and we can never really sit down 
and conceptualize exactly what we're going to do, be- 
cause in the next couple of minutes someone within the 
band can do something completely opposite to what we've 
planned to be. And that could be something that we're 
more satisfied with than something we've conceptualized. 
So I'd say personally it's just an absolute desperation. 
It's nearly killed us for the last eight months, not 
being able to perform. 


CAROLINE:But you don't play that often anyway. 


JAMIE:I think we'd like to. 

STEVE:We try. 

BILL:I'm always working, on the street, on buses, and 
rapping with people and that. 

JAMIE:It' gets down to us that time and money are an 
ideal sort of thing. We couldn't if we tried, if we set 
out to make our sound an any way sellable, it just wou- 
ldn't work to begin with. 


CAROLINE:The performance seems to be the biggest thing 
with you, but that doesn't mean the music's not saleable 
in itself. 


STEVE:Well anything's saleable, but we're talking about 
amounts, commercial world and that stuff. _ 

JAMIE:Well that's something we're thinking of pushing 
this year, of getting out and networking a bit better. 
MAX:I think what draws the audience, it's more of a 
shock really than anything. See Sydney's so used to the 
same thing over and over and over, you know. You go al- 
ong and you either get Punk Rock at one gig, and then 
you'll go along and you'll get copies of SPK at another 
gig. And then you'll go laong and some bloke will be try 
ing to copy Johnny Farnham, or something like that. And 
they'll come along and they'll say whose the Mu Mesons, 
we'11 go and check them out. And so they come along and 
they get a suprise because they've never experienced any 
thing like it, it's totally different from what's around 
today, and we don't copy nobody. We just do our own 
thing, and it's completely new. 


CAROLINE:Are the songs about anything specific? What 
sort of things are they about? 


MAX:Well that's a surprising part of it see, with the Mu 
Mesons, as I say, we're different, but the music you can 
dance to and we've even got vocals in a lot of our songs 
you know. Mostly we did music, but now we put a few old 
vocals in. This is what's surprising the audience, be- 
cause they picture the Mu Mesons as different, but they 
don't expect vocals you know. We do all our own vocals 
you kncw. We did one called Bloodstained Track, which is 
a very popular one. 

JAMIE:We do sing about the normal things, we're obsessed 
with love, we just can't seem to get off love at all,but 
it's all desperate love, we're all hopeless failures in 
love. We're all romantics, but we're hopeless at it, and 
we're desperate in terms of extressing the fact that we 
are hopeless. 

STEVE:Songs like Bladder Love. 

JAMIE:That's give up on the personality, no longer can 
we maintain this romanticism, we've got to start think- 
ing about people's organs because maybe we'll get a 
better reaction if we consider their organs, than con- 
sider their personality. So it's that sort of thing, 
it's an absolute desperation. So one of the key factors 
is love and the other side we keep slipping into is our 
complete lust for old technology. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 41 
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JELLO BIAFRA, 


INTERVIEW BY BRUCE GRIFFITHS 


*You lost almost a year and a half because of the 
'Frankenchrist' trial. How did all that affect you? 


Jello:There is a pressure cooker effect, even if you're 
going into court for a traffic violation or something. 
It's amazing what something like that cam do to your 
nerves. That's why a lot of charges are filed against 
people in this country, not to mention malicious law 
suits, even if the other side knows they're going to 
lose, what they really want to do is fuck up your life. 
The prosecutor admitted his real goal was to 
Alternative Tentacles. It was also quite obvious that 
it wasn't the HR Giger artwork that was on trial, it 
was everything the DEAD KENNEDYS ever did or stood for. 
There was even a blow up of the 'Frankenchrist' lyric 
sheet, about 4 1/2 feet by 4 1/2 feet, maybe bigger, 
displayed to the jury panel, and someone would go over 
it line by line saying, "I think this particular part 
here is connected to 'MIV Get Off The Air'" etc etc. 

I couldn't sit there and laugh like I wanted to 
because I had to look as straight and generic and un- 
emotional as possible for the jury. But what a night- 
mare 


*How close did they come to bankrupting Alternative 
Tentacles, or throwing the whole thing off the rails? 


Jello:Well ultimately I have no idea. It could still 
happen, because after the charges were thrown out, 
ironically a lot of stores, rather than feeling they 
had carte blanche to stock our records, threw all our 
records out, and that hasn't changed. People can 
Claim all they want that it was a publicity stunt, 
like Steve Albini said before he actually met me, or 
that this will obviously sell more (DKs) records, but 
they're wrong. More stores become afraid to sell 
controversial records, especially something with my 
name on it. There was one big chain in Ohio called 
Camelot that put every single record with my name on it 
in the "18 To Purchase" porno record bin, regardless 
of whether I said any supposedly obscene words on it 
or anything. My name was enough even to get the 
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Spoken word albums tossed in the same bin as 2 LIVE 
CREW. 


*I wanted to ask about a quote I read in an interview, 
from you, "If the DEAD KENNEDYS were to reform now it 
would be for the worst possible reasons; it would 
contradict our reasons for existence in the first 
place". 


Jello:We would still be together as a band moving 
forward if we were friendly enough with each other and 
in agreement enough with each other musically to want 
to continue, but there were cracks in the veneer that 
had been growing wider for some years and Ray announced 
his intention to leave before the 'Frankenchrist' bust 
even happened. I personally had hoped to make one 

more album that sounded totally different from all our 
other albums, and then move onto something else. We 
were starting to recycle our ideas, and the audience 
in America was getting less thinking and more violent 
with each passing year. And as other developments were 
happening in other areas of music, you know, SWANS, 
around the time of 'Cop' or BIG BLACK or FOETUS, 
whenever I'd bring something like that in, one band 
member at worst would find any liking for it, so sooner 
or later it does become time to move on. I think people, 
when bands break up, should make an effort to move on 
rather than writing the same for every single combo 
you form or reforming a band that broke up ten years 
ago and charging huge amounts of money for a tour and 
disappearing, like what the BUZZCOCKS appear to have 
done. I guess what I was getting at, I don't want to be 
part of any kind of punk nostalgia retread movement or 
retread scam. It seem to contradict everything that 
attracted me to punk in the first place. I mean punk 
nostalgia is the exact opposite to what punk originally 
was in the first place. Instead of pushing boundaries 
or provoking and creating danger, it's simply safely 
recycling a warm spot in the warm spot of your past. I 
would rather force myself to do other things. That's 
why after the band broke up I branched out into 

spoken word and into acting and related civil liberties 
activities and what not. I didn't just want to become 
the clock-punching rock'n'roller desperate for another 
chance to sing for my supper. 
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*There's a lot of people here that complain about 
tribute bands and say, "Why would you go and see that", 
and yet they'll happily run along and see a reformed 
BUZZCOCKS, which essentially is exactly the same. 


Jello:I wouldn't say exactly the same, but kind of 
close. That's why it's better to leave things standing 
as they are. I'm proud of DEAD KENNEDYS. I'm proud of 
the music we made and what we did, so why turn around 
and piss all over it for monetary reasons. Would you 
be excited if the Sex Pistols reformed or the Velvet 
Underground or the Stooges, fuck no, I wouldn't go, I'd 
spend the whole night playing their records or some- 
thing, back when they meant business. 


*Do you think it's ironic that what has followed from 
something that the band caused - the trial - but not 
the band itself, is what caused people to look at you, 
and the people you work with, as other than just rock 
musicians? 


Jello:That's been one of the few positive effects of the 
whole thing. There were a few little slivers of a 
silver lining here and there. Things like getting to 
meet Frank Zappa and having people ask me in interviews 
questions about what's going on in the world rather 
than when is the next record out or some other form of 
dull shop talk. I'm very thankful for that. Y think it 
accelerated my voyage into spoken word and probably 
tilted it in the direction of the story telling aspect, 
that's documented in 'High Priest Of Harmful Matter'. 
It also adds a new form of pressure. The more seriously 
people take different things I say the more I have to 
be concious of whether the sick humour angle in what I 
do will will backfire for the wrong reason. I'm not 
going to abandon that or anything. If I didn't have a 
wicked sense of humour I would have slit my wrists and 
died a long time ago. 


*You've often spoken of yr liking for pranks. How much 
room for prankdom is there in what you do these days? 


Jello:I would say the very fact that I've survived 

this long, scraping out something of a living by making 
people mad is a prank in itself. Let's face it, a 

band calling themselves the Dead Kennedys that refused 
to co-operate with big time rock promoters and refused 
to kiss arse to major labels and set an example that 
many have followed since then on those lines - I would 
say that's a pretty effective prank. Running for mayor 
of San Francisco was a great prank. And (though) I 
wasn't trying to get myself busted, I knew that sticking 
the HR Giger artwork in 'Frankenchrist' would cause a 
lot of strong reaction in people, because everybody 

I'd showed the painting to either really loved it or 
really hated it. 


*What has the anti-censorship battle in rock music got 
to do with the overall scheme of things? That's not an 
attack on the battle, but do you think it has relevance 
to people outside of rock record buyers? 


Jello:There's a quote from Greg Ginn I'll use here, 
"To me, records are like books, and I don't think books 
should be banned." In other words, the battle against 
censorship is the front line against the religious 
right's attempt to slowly but surely take over America 
and the world through an unseen coup d'etat so slow 
that people don't even spot what's going on until it's 
too late. Kind of like the way the intelligence 
community in the Pentagon seems to be responsible for 
almost all major decisions at the Federal Government 
level in this country. If it happened overnight people 
would have rioted in the streets, but if it happens 
over a twenty year period, people just get beaten 
down and numbed out and become accustomed to it. The 
right wing fundamentalist christians know that it's a 
lot easier to get people to go along with their demands 
if they raise the spectre of things like white suburban 
kids listening to NWA rather than if they come right 
out and say we want Charles Darwin banned from the 

: public schools. First you start with an easy domino to 
knock down and then like a Pied Piper lead people down 


to mow down the rest of them. Even Jesse Jackson wants 
restrictions on record lyrics. 


*In 'High Priest Of Harmful Matter' you refer to major 
rock artists who weren't speaking out against the 
labelling (of records), in particular Dylan and 
Springsteen, surprising you. How do you account for 
those who you would think dollars wouldn't matter that 
much? 


Jello:Well it just goes to show what happens when 
people become more and more wealthy. All that happens 
is that you get more paranoid of hanging onto the 
wealth and keeping your overhead going. During a couple 
of different good years that I've had I found myself 
coming dangerously close to falling into that. It can 
especially take over people once they buy houses or 
something like that. One former Dead Kennedy took the 
plunge in that regard and he is the most conscious 
about money at any given time. Most successful rock 
musicians who are able to live off their work are 
spoiled escapist yuppies who sometimes make the mistake 
of believing their own trash or surround themselves 
with people who convince them that every move they make 
and everything they do {5 brilliant and so they just 
figure, "Well this isn't something that affects me". 

I think better examples of people who are targets of 
the PMRC who've kept their mouths shut are Prince and 
Madonna. Even after Pepsi cancelled a ten million 
dollar Madonna ad after one phone call from a Rev 
Donald Wildmon out of Mississippi, the same guy who got 
the Mighty Mouse cartoon censored -Mighty Mouse sniffed 
at some flowers and this guy was sniffing cocaine - 
Madonna said nothing. It's the yuppie mentality. In 
America they are calling it "cocooning" now. Thus 

'No More Cocoons'. 


*I noticed, I think it was in the No More Censorship 
fact sheet, Cyndi Lauper speaking out, she's not 
exactly Madonna but at least she's up there. 


Jello:that was one isolated quote we found. I think it 
may be back from 1985, I'm not sure. You'll often see 
a quote here and there from a lot of people like that 
but they never go as far as to go on the talk shows or 
to include anti-censorship information inside their 
records, or anything like that. They basically also 
don't want to put any of their own time into something 
that isn't making them money. After Jackson Browne got 
involved in political causes he lamented in an inter- 
view in a music industry magazine in California how 
he never thought he would spend so much time licking 
Stamps and stuffing envelopes, and oh dear me, what 
drudgery this is. He tried to imply that he thought it 
was worth it, but the other message he was sending 
was, geewiz, licking envelopes is below the dignity of 
we great wonderful rock stars. 


*I']l jump to great and wonderful rock stars now and 
ask you about the 'LARD' project. Who are they other 
guys that are playing on that record? Where have they 
Come from and why did you choose them? 


Jello:We sort of chose each other on the spur of the 
moment. The others are Al Jorgansen and Paul Barker 

who also are MINISTRY, REVOLTING COCKS, PAILHEAD etc 
and Geoff Ward on drums. Originally we were working on 
a remix of some CHRISTIAN LUNCH material and then later 
decided, hell let's do something ourselves. I'd been 
attracted to Al after hearing "I Will Refuse", the 
PAILHEAD 12". I knew that Al had a harder edge inside 
him than had shown up in his work up to that point, 
cause I heard a test pressing of an unreleased MINISTRY 
single in the Waxtrax store in Chicago and I thought it 
was great, and we'd met a couple of times back then too. 
So I was glad to see this side of him come out again. 
I've never really been much for disco but I do like the 
(MINISTRY) production. Anything that makes guitars 
nastier, drums harder and the overall sound fuller and 
more engulfing is fine by me. So this seemed a good 

way to try to see if I could participate in some kind of 
a record that had that kind of sound. 
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*Who wrote the music in LARD. I know in the DEAD 
KENNEDYS, despite not being able to play an instrument, 
you played a very major part in the music. 

Jello:'Power Of Lard' and 'Time To Melt' were mainly by 
Al, and 'Hellfudge' was by me. 


*I thought 'Time To Melt' in particular was a very severe 
departure in sound to the things that you're sort of. 
known for. It reminded me almost of 'Metal Box' era. 

PIL. 


Jello:Oh my god! 
*Is that bad? 


Jello:Oh no, that just takes me by surprise. It's not 
what I picture at all. The closest thing I can think 
of is the SWANS crossed with SPACEMEN 3. 


*The lyrics to 'Time To Melt', where exactly have they 
Come from? 


Jello:Oh, just train of thought stuff. I haven't used 
much of that in recent years except for 'A Growing Boy 
Needs His Lunch', but now I've come to trust it a little 
more. 'Power Of Lard' had to be written on the spot 
because I didn't have any lyrics with me 'cause I 
hadn't planned to make a record when I was in Chicago. 
So I just had to pile up a bunch of phrases on paper, 
cut them up with scissors and shuffle them around. The 
part about "Nowadays we need someone to run our 
personal lives..." etc I'd cut out of a condominium ad 
in the Chicago Tribune the day before. I just worked 
with was was there and didn't realize there was a real 
thread to the song until after I'd finished it. I've 
done a few more of those since then on the new LARD, 
'Mate Spawn & Die', where you start with a title and 
work within the umbrella from there. 'I Am Your Clock' 
might be another one like that. 'Time To Melt' was kind 
of reflecting back on deep relaxation exercises I'd 
done in acting classes in earlier years before the DEAD 
KENNEDYS started. When other people were thinking of 
blissful meadows full of flowers, I was imagining myself 
being roasted in an oven and being cut up by relatives 
on:holidays.or floating down with charred bodies in the 
River or the one that I actually used in 'Time 
To Melt'. It did have very interesting "you are there" 
effects. I just figured I'd use that. The pattern 
that's being illustrated in 'Power Of Lard' is basic- 
ally just a great way of societal population control: 
get people hung up on things like their bodies, their 
appearance, their status etc, instead of real things. 
*Jumping to 'Last Scream Of The Missing Neighbours', 
where's the title from? 
Jello:I thought it was a good title for what the lyrics 
of the album were about. We were of just 
calling the album 'Full Metal Jackoff' but Winston 
didn't want that right below his picture. That tilted 
it back towards the original working title which was 
'Last Scream...'. I think it most closely relates to 
the song 'Full Metal Jackoff', especially the last part 
of it. 


*What's the chant at the end of 'Full Metal Jackoff'? 
I've got a couple of guesses but I'm not quite sure 
which one's right, and they both could be wrong. 


Jello:"Ollie (Oliver North) for President, he'll get 
things done" which was a billboard that sprang up after 
North made his starring debut at the Contra hearings 
and taked about how great it was to shred documents. He 
got people to love the intelligence community as though 
it was a sexy man in uniform. 


*Where do you think the work with DOA fits in musically 
in your history and who was responsible for the music 
in that instance? 


Jello:I wrote all the music except for 'Power Is 
Boring' which was actually written by all four of them. 
I thought it was just Joey, so his name got on the 
lyric sheet and now we have to correct it. Hard to say 
where it fits in. It started kind of like LARD did as 


a recreational side project while I was up in Vancouver 
acting in the film 'Terminal City Ricochet'. It was 
after recording one song apiece with DOA and NOMEANSNO 
from the soundtrack album. They went well enough in 
both cases that I figured I've got more songs, let's 
make more records. It was actually a great hurdle for 
me to get over to actually like working in a recording 
studio instead of getting all nervous about how it 
would come out and dreading the whole thing which is 
what went on during most of the DK's recordings. So it 
kind of became an addiction. It would be really cool 
to see what happens with NOMEANSNO or DOA and then 
later on when Charlie (Tolnay) came over with KING 
SNAKE ROOST, and TUMOUR CIRCUS was hatched. I'd 

always wanted to do something with him. 


*If you enjoyed working in the studio with DOA much 
more than the DK's at the end, what was different about 
it? The record is incredibly strong musically, I don't 
think anyone's going to think "Oh Jello Biafra's lost 
form". 


Jello:I'm glad to hear that. Ironically I'd gotten so 
much into other kinds of music that I was pretty much 
thinking that I would wind up shelving a lot of my 
punk rock songs. Three of the ones on 'Last Scream...' 
were originally written ages ago for the DEAD KENNEDYS 
and then rewritten, and 'Wish I was in El Salvador' 
was rearranged and beefed up substantially for the 
recording with DOA. They were written around the time 
I was writing 'Frankenchrist' and 'Bedtime For 
Democracy'. I wrote both those albums and the one we 
never recorded all in a four month period. When I was 
finally able to get away from the phone and the gig 
treadmill long enough to actually sort through all my 
ideas etc. For me, since I don't play any instruments, 
probably the most gratifying thing about working with 
people is when an idea in my head finally comes to life 
full blast with the amps all turned up to eleven or 
something. And then realizing, "This was a pretty 
good song, shit!". In the case of both the DOA ones 
and the NOMEANSNO ones that kind of prodded me to 
pull out more songs I'd given up on and give them a 
chance. Whether I like it or not, I'm always going to 
be pretty good at writing punk rock songs; it is a part 
of my being, so what the fuck, why not do it? I don't 
know whether Charlie's played you any of the TUMOUR 
CIRCUS stuff, but there's other dimensions there. 


*He lent me a tape of the unmixed without the real 
lyrics version. 


Jello:Yeah, that's all there is so far. 


*It spans a wide spectrum of music, everything from 
stuff that reminded me of Radio Birdman to much more 
twisted music. 


Jello:And it doesn't sound like STEELPOLE BATHTUB, it 
doesn't sound like KING SNAKE ROOST or GRONG GRONG or 
DEAD KENNEDYS or LARD, that's the most amazing part 
to me. I think Charlie would agree, with the BUSHPIG 
project too, that sometimes when you twist up all your 
energy into a situation where you know you have to 
deliver a cool song right there now or it's not going 
to get on tape, all kinds of cool shit comes out. With 
TUMOUR CIRCUS Charlie was about to go back to Sydney so 
we had three days of rehearsal in STEELPOLE's practice 
place, two days in the studio and we got nine songs. 
Except for the weak link in the chain, me, I still 
haven't got the lyrics done. 


*Is there any particular reason for that? Because I 
know way back you always had a whole bunch of ideas 
floating around. I actually made a note here, over six 
DK's albums, plus LARD and 'Last Scream...', even though 
at the end of the DK's on 'Bedtime For Democracy' 
there's an extent of repeating ground musically, 
lyrically you've managed not to repeat yourself over 

an awful lot of work. 


Jello:Oh yeah, there's stacks of stuff I still have to 
go through. I suppose it's my fault for the way I'm 
pacing myself. I'm not real prolific or real efficient 
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at getting things done quick. I gotta envy Henry Rollins 
in that dept; how he gets all his stuff done and out so 
fast. I'm just not able to work that way. I write 
really slowly and I rewrite my lyrics a lot. Sometimes 
even right before they go to tape I'll make more 
repairs to them. Usually if I get an idea for something 
I want to write a song about, I might not have a clear 
idea for the music or anything so I just write down 
what I think on the subject and rant and rave for 

page after page then throw it all in a bag and not look 
at it until I have time to work on actual songs, and 
So for me it's not filling up music with words, trying 
to come up with enough words, it's having to chop them 
all down. I mean, 'Machorama' was 30 pages, 'Stars & 
Stripes Of Corruption was 35 to 40. 'Full Metal 
Jackoff' was about twice as long originally. I have to 
cut and paste to make everything fit. It's a very 

arse backward way to work but the only way I seem to 
get anything accomplished and the results speak for 
themselves. I'd rather do that than just sit around 
wishing I could be doing records and stuff. The one tor- 
menting thing that the 'Frankenchrist' bust set in 
motion is that I've not had a four to six month peroid 
in my life since to go through all my idea tapes, all 
the lyrical ideas and just start putting them into 
songs. Usually once I get them all where I know every- 
thing is I start coming up with two or three songs a 
day finished. It's just a matter of getting them all 
ready and that takes a lot of time. 


*I wanted to get you to expound for some length on the 
song 'Full Metal Jackoff' and the ideas within that. 
Do you want to just talk about that before I ask any 
specific questions? 


Jello:I think it's my last scream before I become a 
missing neighbour in terms of my feelings of fright of 
the way America is going. It amazes me how as more and 
more restrictions have been lifted off people in 
Eastern Bloc countries the same restrictions are 

being imposed more and more tightly over here. And we 
have an ex CIA head as President of the United States, 
and a lot of his upper echelon staff trace back to 
allegations of herion running out of Vietnam and Laos 
during the Vietnam War, some of which went through 

the Nugan Hand bank in Australia, if that sounds 
familiar. Some of those same people have been linked to 
the toppling of Gough Whitlam as well. Basically we have 
a group of people running things who are the same 
people who, during the Nixon days, were setting up the 
death squads in Guatemala, El Salvador, Chile, 
Argentina, probably Indonesia as well, who knows, and 
now they seem to have the same plans for this country. 
I mean there's a consensus among a lot of underground 
people that Abbie Hoffman was murdered. Even his own 
brother believes that. The whole Reagan/Bush crowd 
Seems to not only disagree with the positive side of 
what went down in the 60s, they vehemently want to 
erase all traces of it from history. All the major news 
publications in this country, during the 20th anniver- 
sary of Woodstock slanted their articles towards saying 
"God, weren't we stupid back then rebelling against 
the Vietnam War and sitting in the mud listening to 
bands when we could have been out making money and 
Standing up for the American flag", and of course now 
people's memories have been dulled enough, they're 
eating this shit up. Another factor is it's going to 
become harder and harder for people to really grasp 
what's being done to their lives when more and more of 
our media is being bought out by the very corporations 
that it was once meant to expose and hold to account. 
There are many more Rupert Murdoch's in the world than 
just the ones who are public about it. A book called 
'The Media monopoly', by Ben Bagdikian, was published 
in '81, sounding a call of alarm that almost 80$ of 
all the American media, everything from TV news shows 
to school text books was in the hands of only 45 
global corporations. Now that numbers down to 20, with 
predictions it could be as little as half a dozen by 
1995. The Reagan administration lifted a lot of the 
restrictions on corporate mergers thus freeing holding 
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companies. Before he died, William Casey, the CIA 
director, was one of the main stockholders in one 
corporation which bought out ABC (TV network) and 

thus had editorial over the content of ABC news so 
since then what you've seen is less and less actual 
news coming out in newspapers or on TV, and more and 
more 'USA Today' style happy news for happy people with 
happy problems with the occasional Murdoch tabloid 
slant to keep the juices flowing. Murdoch has a 
national TV network here now and one of his shows is 
called 'Cops' where TV cameras follow police around 
every week as they kick people's doors in and beat up 
drug suspects. And there's another one called ‘America's 
Most Wanted' where if you see a criminal that allegedly 
done the crime they've reinacted you're supposed to 
call up and report them. So the scenario we're going 
to be looking at is a complete information scandal 
fabricated out of thin air that has nothing to do with 
what's really going on in the world especially in terms 
of the environment or Pentagon corruption. They don't 
want any Americans to make any connections on why 
they're getting so sick and dying of cancer all the 
time. Publishing is controlled by the company-owned 
book publisher which then licences it to the company- 
owned film studio which then puts out a soundtrack 
album of company owned bands and in the film everyone 
is drinking sodapop owned by the company and smoking 
Cigarettes owned by the company. It's all coming down 
in a way that's far beyond anything Orwell could have 
imagined and it's already right there in front of us 
and all around us. Then, back to 'Full Metal Jackoff' 
again, on top of that, the people who are in charge of 
this country aren't just corporate buttlickers, they 
are gangsters. It's like if Al Capone has become 
president all of a sudden. If you know very much about 
Bush's past - he and Noriega go back fifteen years in 
drug running circles. Now the same guy is using the 
cry of drug war to crack down on individual rights and 
give the cops more rights to blow people away in this 
country and get the American people to accept that 

and concentration camps for mostly black drug offenders, 
saying, "Well it's OK we have to give away a few of 
our rights, we're going to win this war on drugs". And 
yet the same people are the very ones who are 
manufacturing and bringing in the fucking drugs and 
aiming them at certain segments of the population they 
would like to either wipe out, or at least control and 
keep in certain parts of town. In other words a Brazil- 
ian style economic and governmental structure: A very 
small wealthy elite controls most of the money supply 
and doles out just enough to keep the middle class 
comfortable, content and frightened enough of what's 
around them to just wallow and escape to their own 
environment instead of trying to take the bull by 
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the horns. And in the case of Brazil who have at least 
a 25$ unemployment rate, a whole class of people who 
will never have any kind of outlet at all, who are kept 
in certain parts of town by a very heavy police force. 
this is what we're seeing happen all over America. 


*Are you much of a believer in I guess what you would 
roughly call conspiracy theories? Do you think that the 
Situation has been contrived, or has it fallen into 
place? 


Jello:I think there's too many wealthy powerful people 
who all want a bigger slice of the pie for there to be 
any kind of neatly categorized one world conspiracy. 
Both the far Left and the far Right can go on and on 
about that forever but I think there's more than one 
force at work at any given time. The Bush inner 

Circle is very different from the reagan inner circle. 
And the religious Right is simply being used as a 
pawn in the whole thing trying to mobilize their 
lemmings to turn vigilante against the rest of the 
population. It seems like the right wing fundamental- 
ists think that they're actually manipulating the 
military industrial complex people for their own 
purposes, while the military industrial complex people 
think that they're manipulating the right wing christians 
for their purposes. It will be intersting to see how 
long that alliance lasts. I pick and choose from 
different aspects of conspiracy theories that come my 
way. A lot of my information comes from people who 
know a lot more about a certain area than I do, just 
talking with them, or all the stuff that people cut 
out and mail in, in hope that they'll be put in the 
"Fuck Facts' collages. 


*Zeroing in on specific lyrics in 'Full Metal Jackoff', 
who is or was Willie Horton? 


Jello:Willie Horton was a convicted criminal of some 
kind who was let out of jail on a temporary furlow 
programme from the Massachusetts State Prison. And 
while he was out he was busted for, I think, one or 
two rapes, and Bush's campaign team used that as 


showing Micheal Dukakis was soft on crime because he 


‘let hegros'into white neighbourhoods. That was the 
Subtle message of the ad. They of course, ΓΑΠ a high 
contrast mug shot of Willie Horton so he looked like 
the Creature from the Black Lagoon or something, with 
only thinly vieled racist implications saying not only 
will there be more criminals in your neighbourhoods 
because Dukakis is soft on crime but they'll be black! 
That same tactic has been used against rap artists now 
by people who want to get records censored. They go 
after PUBLIC ENEMY, NWA and especially 2 LIVE CREW, 

but none of those people were targeted until white 
kids began buying their records. That was also what 
happened in the late 50s; people could sort of tolerate 
Elvis, at least from the waist up, until some pop 
radio stations started playing BO DIDDLEY, CHUCK 

BERRY, LITTLE RICHARD and others in addition to white 
artists, then the boom was lowered on rock'n'roll. 
That's why there was so much garbage in the early 60s 
and hardly any of the cool shit, as if it had been wiped 
off the map and shoved under the carpet. 


*What is the problem with white kids buying black 
records? Why does anyone have a problem with that? 


Jello:Because so many Americans, especially the funda- 
mentalist christian right wing are hard core racists. 
Also with rap, the lyrics are lot more topical than 
they are in most white people's songs. That was the 
reason there was no major label push for punk rock 
until HUSKER DU got signed to Warner Bros, and by then 
their sound had changed considerably. In between the 
signing of the DICKIES and the signing of HUSKER DU no 
major label touched anyone that was even associated 
with the independent record scene in any way, they 
simply didn't get touched. Part of the reason was they 
didn't want white suburban kids listening to anything 
but escapist dogshit. 


*I wanted to ask about the line in the song also, "You 
see a black face, you see a crackhead". Whether that 


is double edged? I've scrawled down after it, it could 
either be an idea that's been manipulated deliberately 
to continue the racist thing or also to what extent it 
has become a reality or an observation of your own? 


Jello:It depends on what statistics you believe. Almost 
all reports in the American papers show nothing but 
black people being busted, and then at the same time 
Ishmael Reid, a black writer from Oakland countered in 
a guest column in Spin that there are more people who 
are fucked up on crack who are white than those who are 
black. basically the racial angle is being exploited 
by the usual people in order to panic Americans at 
large into wilfully giving up a lot of their rights 

At what other time in American history ecxcept for 
WWII with the Japanese internment camps, would people 
be tolerating concentration camps on their own soil? 
They say, "Oh it's for the drug war, to lock up all 
those people on drugs and reform them the hard way". 
People think, "Oh labour camps. Gulags full of black 
people, great!". 


*Going along with one of the ideas you have in 'Full 
Metal Jackoff' - is the whole crack business being 
an almost white sanctioned genocide by directing it 
against blacks... 


Jello:They're not just directing it at blacks though. 
I think we've all seen, in Sydney as well as in 
America what happens when large amounts of cheap drugs 
find their way into the hands of gifted artists who 
suddenly go senile and amputate their talent. I think 
it's directed more against poor people and misfits in 
general. 


*We're a long way away, but what we see particularly 
of LA and the crack situation is something that is 
severely out of control, and the gangs are very 
heavily armed... 


Jello:They have to be because the cops are out of 
control too. The LA police have been out of control 

for decades. At this point they will round up people 

at random just on the basis of skin colour, and in some 
cases take them to abondoned factories and beat the 

shit out of them, all for recreational purposes. And 
then if they're called on the carpet for it, or in 

the press, they just say, "Well they were drug suspects" 
and everybody just shrugs their shoulders and accepts it. 


*Looking at something like the movie 'Colors', the 
blurb at the beginning of that paints a picture of a 
Situation where the gangs are bigger than the police, 
more heavily armed and it's way out of control. What's 
the reality? 


Jello:I don't live in that part of LA, so I can't say 
for sure. It would be better to talk to NWA and their 
listeners from that very neighbourhood. I do know from 
experience that the LA cops are unusually psycho and 
well organized. They behave kind of like banana 
republic thugs acting on behalf of a dictator. They 
know they can get away with anything they like, so 
they've shot little kids to death, "Hey, his toy gun 
looked real, I had to defend myself. They also have 
been known to break up house parties with helicopters. 
Whenever you're in La at night you can see three or 
four helicopters buzzing around, no matter where you 
are. We're starting to see them in San Francisco too. 
Sometimes helicopters even chase cars who are trying to 
allude the cops on the LA freeway. At one point the 
cops went haywire playing 'Dukes Of Hazzard' in a 
chopper chasing a drunk teenage kid in a car. The 
copter crashed, both cops were killed and the kid is 
now in jail for two counts of murder. In the case of 
the DK's we saw a lot of really violent action on the 
part of the LA police. Particularly at a show we 
played with DOA, Minutemen, Youth Brigade and DI in 
Wilmington California, which is outside of Long Beach. 
Clear out of the LAPD jurisdiction, but they were 
there anyway, in force, claiming they were acting on 
a phoned in complaint of a riot, which of course 
didn't happen. They stormed in one door of a large 
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hall. There were at least, two thousand, maybe three 
thousand people in there, and began swinging and 
clubbing people at random and they all had to run out 
a couple of other doors, it could have been like a 
British soccer riot or something. There might have been 
dozens of people trampled Thankfully that didn't 
happen, but here were these people who had just come 
to hear some music, and they had to run out a door 

and run through a gauntlet of cops lined up at either 
Side of them, swinging nightsticks at their heads, 

only to be greeted by copters buzzbombing them and 
teargas canisters being thrown at them by helmeted 
riot police, all on account of a rock concert. Other 
helmeted cops were seen running up and down the streets 
smashing in windows to small businesses and car wind- 
shields. Needless to say the DKs got blamed in the 

Los Angeles Times the next day. We got blamed for the 
whole thing. East Bay Ray knew a woman who worked at 

a local hospital there and she said that an LAPD 
official had been down there at 4 o'clock that after- 
noon saying, "You're going to need some more people in 
the emergency room tonight, because there's going to be 
some casualties". In other words, they planned the 
whole thing. 


*One thing that you once said, what you wanted to do 
with the band, which at that point was the DKs and with 
music, was to do something that nobody can be neutral 
about. How easy is that to do today? 


Jello:Well considering how much hatred there is being 
directed toward music in general these days, I'd say 
it's easier than ever. 


*You also were once quoted, I forget what this was out 
of, as saying you "enjoyed being a deliberate irritant 
in society's ear". Do you see yourself ever giving 
that up? 


Jello:Oh why should I? It's too much fun, it's the only 
dignity I have left. 


*You would seem to be a wider, more accessible irritant 
now, by default. By that I mean you're irritating more 
people on a wider range by default because you've been 
thrust even further into the eye of the PMRC etc. 


Jello:That's a tool I'm very thankful to have. I'm 

sure it's not lost on Frank Zappa, what a great 
opportunity it was in 1985 to sit there in front of 

the husbands of the Washington wives in the anti-rock 
hearings and tell all those senators how dumb they were. 


*To wind this up - one more quote from you - "The 
prospect of adulthood terrifies me. Seeing how 
adults can behave and seeing what deciding they were 
adults did to two people in your own band". How can 
you stay immature? 


Jello:I don't think it's anything you have to work at. 
It's just something that happens if you allow it to. 
It's more a matter of allowing the dreamer, the child 
inside to remain alive, rather than suppressing that 
in the interest of fitting in with the world and 
finding a better job, allowing yourself to be tied 
down with things like trimming your lawn in front of 
the house you bought or being stuck full time raising 
kids and allowing that to corrode your own wanderlust. 
All those things that we're told are wrong, to explore 
to be curious, and to actually enjoy learning and 
finding out about all those things, that's all 
discouraged in the American school system, and now that 
a lot of people who have had that done to them are 
becoming parents now, they're discouraging it in their 
Own kids. All I'm saying is why shut yourself from 
that? The simpler example would be a lot of little 
kids in the first or second grade making faces at each 
when they are supposed to be working on their maths 

or something at they get yelled at for it. Most of 
them sit up straight and quit making faces. On the 
other hand I just got better and better and better at 
making faces to the point where it sure helped me on 
Stage when I was singing in a band. I would not have 
aquired that skill if I hadn't kept goofing off. 
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BAILTER SPACE! 


INTERVIEW BY BRUCE GRIFFITHS 


Bailter Space are John Halvorsen, Alister Parker and 
Brent McLaughlin. Collectively, they were in another 
band called the Gordons a long time ago. They'll be 
here again for a few shows in December. See them!. 


BRUCE:You don't mind if we go right back do you? Way way 
back? 

ALISTER:Fire me some and see how we go. 

BRUCE:When did The Gordons form? 

ALISTER:March 1980. 

BRUCE:And how did you three meet? 

ALISTER:At our first practice. 

BRUCE:How did you come to be in touch with each other? 
ALISTER:Don't know; we were trying to work it out the 
other day. (laughs) 

BRUCE:Had you done anything before? 

ALISTER:Together? 

BRUCE:No as individuals, were you in other bands? 
ALISTER:Yeah, I've been playing guitar since I was 10, 
SO I've been in a few different wee groups and things, 
played with Paul Keen and Mark Wilson, Nicky Carver and 
Jane Walker in a band called the Detroit Haemorroids 
for a while in 1977. That was really good. 

BRUCE:But you don't know how you all came to be in the 
one rehearsal room? 

ALISTER:Not really, I remember this van coming up my 
drive, and I put my guitar gear in it, and I met up with 
the other guys and we had a practice, and then we found 
out we were playing in 7 days. It was a very interesting 
time. 

BRUCE:So your first live gig was 7 days after.... 
ALISTER:....our first practice, yeah. 

BRUCE:What was the inspiration for The Gordons? 
ALISTER:Quite a few things I think, one was the fact 
that someone had booked us to play. The other one was 
that John had been writing songs and I'd been writing 
songs, we'd never met before and we suddenly were in 
this practice room and we played them all and it was 


really good, the name had been formulated and we made 
some posters and away it went. 

BRUCE:Is there any significance to the name? 
ALISTER:The Gordons? 

BRUCE:Does it have any other meaning other than just 
being a name? 

ALISTER:It's got a few. sometimes it's like everyone's 
first name's Gordon and other times there's strong 
design feeling that comes from it, of what a Gordon 
Could be. 

BRUCE:The deep sea diving graphic man, the thing, what 
exactly is it? 

ALISTER:It's kind of like a Gordon. 

BRUCE:Where did it come from? 

ALISTER:John designed it and we all agreed on that being 
our image, way back then. 

BRUCE:Has John got some sort of Graphic Arts background? 
ALISTER:Yeay, he's a designer. 

BRUCE:I thought he might have been. The graphics have 
got a lot in common with a band called feedtime. 
ALISTER:feedtime? 

BRUCE:Their bass player is a Graphic Artist also. What 
were you three listening to at the time you were in the 
Gordons? Was there any kind of musical inspiration for 
what you were doing? 

ALISTER:We were thinking abcut that the other day too. I 
know that me and John were listening to a band called 
Taste years before; that was one similar thing. 
BRUCE:Where were they from? 

ALISTER:Who knows, but I wouldn't mind listening to it 
again, it's a quite interesting record. Then there'd be 
Gary Meltzer and the Ultraclerks, The Accused, I think 
they were an influence to The Gordons. 

BRUCE:Were they N.Z. bands? 

ALISTER:That was an N.Z. band yeah. 

BRUCE:What were you three like as people back then? 
ALISTER:Sort of like we are now except a little earlier 
on in the piece. 

BRUCE:Something like 'Laughing Now', I was wondering 
whether you might have all been self destructive bent or 
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something. A lot of bands that produce music of that 
intensity can have an internal self-destruct thing about 
them. 

ALISTER:It's a pretty intense song, but it's more about 
a manic depressive than self destruction. Sort of like 
another kind of destruction, that's more imposed rather 
than self inflicted. 

BRUCE:Are you all sort of stable people? 

ALISTER:I don't know what stable is. Sometimes I like to 
think I am, other times I wonder if I am. 

BRUCE:HOW long was it before The Gordons first recorded? 
ALISTER:We first recorded in Wellington in 1980 and the 
master tapes were unfortunately lost. That was not (the 
master tapes mentioned) in "Alley Oop". Not those master 
tapes, these were ones no-ones ever heard. They were 
wiped out by accident by the studio. That was our first 
thing. Later on in that same year we made 'Future Shock'. 
BRUCE:Can you tell us a bit about the recording of 
'Future Shock'. 

ALISTER:That was done in Auckland at Harlequin, I can't 
really remember...if we could maybe move on to nowadays 
now, unless there's some really important Gordon's ques- 
tions, I don't want to dwell too long. Just to think 
back seems a bit foreign. I do really really like the 
first Gordon's album, I really like 'Future Shock' as 
well. After having enough years to stand back off them a 
little and listen to them, I really like them. I like 
the quality of them. They're different, but they're 
really good. 

BRUCE:That first album was recorded and mixed in 22 
hours. Was that a financial necessity? 

ALISTER:Yeah, it was. We had three midnight to dawn sess- 
ions that we could afford and we were making an album. 
Actually we went in to try to make 3, but we only got 1 
done. We were trying to make 3(laughs). Pretty ambitious. 
BRUCE:You had the material to make 3? 

ALISTER:Yeah, we had them all written down, the one's we 
were going to record. It was a shame we couldn't have 
recorded all 3. If we'd had the budget, they would have 
been 3 pretty interesting albums. They would have been 
quite different from one another too. One had our whole 
set on it. One was the new album which we'd written, 
which is the one that's out, and there's the other one 
which was going to be totally free form. 

BRUCE:So the first Gordons album is the second of those 
three? 


ALISTER:Yeah, the 1st one was the one we originally rec- 
orded at 'Sausage Studios' in Wellington and it got 
wiped. It was a better time even to record it when we 
were about to do it, just because the studio was a lot 
better, but we didn't have the time. But what we came 
out with was fine. It would have been interesting to 
have the three. : 

BRUCE: You're not playing on the 'Gordons Volume 2', why 
did you leave the band? 

ALISTER:I just needed to have a bit of space. It was a 
pretty intense time, I just needed to get out of that 
. particular scene and do something different for a while. 
Experiment a bit more with my instrument. I used to find 
it really hard writing songs in those days. Nowadays it 
flows a lot easier. 

BRUCE:I was told that there is in existance a 3rd Gord- 
ons album, the you, John and Brent line-up again? 
ALISTER:We did make one at a Christmas party. 

BRUCE:Why was it never released? 

ALISTER:We weren't totally happy with it, probably a wee 
bit lying in the fact that we should have recorded those 
songs at the peak of the environment, rather than later. 
It was really good fun and we recorded two new Gordons 
songs as well but....Probably still think about releas- 
ing the two new one's at some stage..... 

BRUCE:You don't think even with the distance that the 
other stuff is better coming out than being lost? 
ALISTER:That was one of the ideas behind making it for 
me. But everything's subject to times, it's good and may 
be 1 or 2 people in N.Z. have got a tape of it, but 
that's enough. It's an interesting thing, probably just 
a shame that we didn't record some of those songs back 
then that we were playing in our live set. 

BRUCE:On volume 2 there were a few things that struck me 


as leaning towards what Bailter Space were going to do, 
would you agree with that? Stuff like 'Lead Room', that 
had a similar feel to what you're doing now. 
ALISTER:'Gone Machine' would be a song I like off that 
record, but I'm not totally familiar with the record. 
It's probably a good thing that we got back together and 
did 'Tanker' with me and John and Hamish and then: 
'Thermos'. I think 'The Gordons 1' and 'Tanker' and 
'Thermos' are strong albums and 'Gordons 2', I don't 
have a lot to do with at all. I don't ever think about 
it. I remember chucking it around the lounge once and 
booting it (laughs), I do like it. It's probably the 
wrong question to ask me, I felt like I should have been 
there doing it. That wasn't their fault, it was more I 
was a bit pissed off with myself. 

(Brent returns from the butcher's) 

BRUCE:Throughout all the recorded stuff there's a const- 
ant recurrence of the themes of technology and heavy 
machinery. What's the fascination with that? 

ALISTER:I think everyone's got a fascination with tech- 
nology, in some way or other. You've got to think well 
landscapal environments, information absorption, the 
machine, and the flesh. It's all part of our world. I 
don't think it's an obsession. 

BRUCE:No more fascination, I used the word fascination. 


ALISTER:Some people say obsession, there is a fascinat- 
ion with it for sure, but it's more got it's roots in 
design I think rather than just the appliance. The app- 
reciation of the design element is a strong one as well 
as incorporated with the appreciation of the appliance, 
or the thought about the appliance. : 
BRUCE:None of you actually worked as miners, or machine 
operators or anything like that? 

ALISTER:I thought I was a coal miner once. 

BRUCE:Is that where that song came from? 

ALISTER: (laughs) 'The Coalminers Song'? Who knows? 
BRUCE:Why don't you use drum machine? The patterns that 
you play are very relentless and machine like drum fills 
here and there. 

BRENT: Yeah, I dunno. 

ALISTER:It's very different, if we had a drum machine 
it wouldn't sound anything like Brent. Even though peop- 
le say he plays with such precise timing that it can 
sound like a machine, but when it comes down to it, it 
doesn't. It still sounds human. The soul element in 
music is something very important to me and so that 
would steer me away from using a drum machine. There's 
just so much of it in the world at the moment. 

BRENT:Why use a drum machine when you've got a drummer? 
ALISTER:That's the attitude really, even though trigger- 
ing samples is good, but then you decide when you want 
to play them and you manufacture the sound, to the abil- 
ity of the appliance. 

BRENT:There's a lot more freedom in a song moving if 
you've got a drummer than with a drum machine, because 
it means that you have to change when it changes. 
ALISTER:That's something that's always been a big part 
of the live thing, and recording too, it's just the room 
to get very involved with what you're doing and take it 
places rather than strum it out one more time. 
BRUCE:What's it like drumming in Bailter Space? It looks 
like it could be like running a Marathon. You've got to 
keep going, and maybe we'll stop eventually. 

BRENT:It's no effort at all, I really enjoy it. Just the 
moving thing. The guitar playing is really good to play 
to just because of the way it moves. 

BRUCE:When did Bailter Space form? 

ALISTER:It sort of started with me and Hamish(Kilgour, 
of the Clean) years ago. Initially as one version of 
Bailter Space and then we formed a year ago. But prior 
to us being the combination we are now, there was the 
'Tanker' phase, Hamish and John and myself. Hamish is 
not now with us, Brent is. 

BRUCE:What brought you back from your self-imposed exile 
ALISTER:Oh just bumped into Hamish one day on the street 
He'd stopped playing too and we started to work on some 
material together, it was a really good time.We'd played 
together for years just by ourselves in practice rooms, 
sometimes as a two piece and then the 'Nelsh' kind of 
thing and then a couple of people joined up to make it a 
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live show, and then with John. 
BRUCE:'Bailter Space', what is it, where does it come 
from? 
ALISTER:You tell me. I don't know. I think the words are 
like an idea, but the ideas hard to pin down. Some 
people have told me things that they think 'Bailter 
Space' when things are happening to them. They're us- 
ually things I really enjoy hearing about. A special 
part of a city, or a certain kind of aluminium train- 
being in it and going through a certain kind of light at 
a certain speed. The speed element usually comes up. 
There's a friend I have that rode a motorcycle at 240K 
down a bumpy road and he said 'Bailter Space'- he won't 
listen to the music, he doesn't like it- but he came 
round and he said 'Bailter Space'.(both laugh consider- 
ably) 
BRUCE:So it's like an undefineable concept rather than a 
ing? 
ALISTER:It kind of is but then it sort of also... 
BRENT:It suits the music. 
ALISTER:Yeah, it definitely suits the music, and it is 
an idea. It's just there's no way to really go it's this 
idea, it's for interpretation. 
BRENT:It could be everything. 
ALISTER:Yeah it could be. 
BRUCE:When you started 'Bailter Space', what was the gen- 
eral intent to what you were doing? 
ALISTER:Bailter Space, it was Bailter Space really, that 
was the thing, it was like that state. (laughter) 
BRUCE:OK, then what's the difference between that and 
what you were doing as The Gordons? 
ALISTER:They're similar, but also there's the time diff- 
erence. If the Gordons hadn't stopped, we'd still be 
going, but they did and that time was good and now we do 
this and the two are kind of connected but they're two 
projects, so they're similar but different. 
BRENT:I often think that what we were doing then...It's 
pretty much what we're doing now. Just in the way that 
the songs come along and the way we play them, and the 
way that we write them, it's pretty much the same, but 
as Alister said, the time thing does make it a different 
project. 
BRUCE:It struck me that The Gordons were more jarring- 
what you were doing, you had more of a jarring thing, 
whereas Bailter Space sort of sucks you in to this'thing 
ALISTER:It could be the time. I was really sincere about 
what we were doing in 1980 and am now in 1990, Both seem 
to be fitting into time, quite importantly for me anyway 
That jarring thing, that was something I felt was tot- 
ally in it's right place, for that time. Things were 
happening and people were starting to think about vari- 
ous different things. 
BRUCE:What were The Gordons like live, because I've 
heard all sorts of incredible reports. I've heard people 
describe it as apocalyptic, and reports of you being 
banned all over the place. Cne friend told me he saw you 
play in a place the size of the Kardomah with Cold 
Chisel's P.A. 
(laughter) BRENT: That's right. 
BRUCE:I know many New Zealanders that have spoken of 
standing against the back wall, while there was this 
thing happening. What was it like? What was the intent 
| live? 
ALISTER:I don't know? It was a very intense experience 
to listen to, we would play very hard. That was part of 
it. If you listen to 'Future Shock', say you listen to 
'Adults and Children' and you listen to it on that 
little 45 pressing and then you imagine us through a 
massive P.A. I mean, wow, that's pretty intense stuff, 
and that's good. 
BRUCE:Were you conscious of what it was you were doing? 
You were just a huge leap from anything else that has 
ever come out of N.Z. and even still today, what you're ' 
doing now, there's nothing that's really close. There's 
tiny elements you could’say there's a slight thing there 
but to my knowledge there's nothing else that's been 
over there. 
ALISTER:I think we did feel like we were doing something 
that was particularly different, which is a pleasant 
feeling. I think any person that's involved with creat- 


ive things strives for some kind of personality element 
that's theirs. So that's a really good thing just to 
find it in a not difficult way. 

BRUCE:Simon L. (esteemed editor)had two particular quest- 
ions."Why are you so cool?" and "Why aren't there more 
bands like Bailter Space?" So why aren't there more 
bands like Bailter Space? 

ALISTER: (laughs)I don't know. I find I play my quitar a 
certain way, I think a certain way about songwriting, I 
don't know how anyone else thinks, and what ends up com- 
ing out is something that I know we all feel happy with. 
I personally do and that's kind of the end of my under- 
standing. I don't know why it's like that. I can sort of 
speculate. Maybe when I'm 70 I'm going to be able to 
understand it. 

BRUCE:What's 'Nelsh'? 

ALISTER:It's a soft word. 

BRUCE:That record is sparser than you are live. 
ALISTER:The Nelsh record? Yeah. 

BRUCE:Is that just something you've evolved from or do 
you view the live thing differently to recording? 
ALISTER:I think the live thing is different than the re- 
cording, especially moreso on albums like 'Tanker' and 
'Thermos'. When we made those it was going to be a rec- 
ord, it was going to be on stereo, it was going to be a 
Standing up or sit down environment, small room, differ- 
ent sound. The whole thing had to be thought about, and 
then JBL bins and monitors poking in your ears, when you 
should be wearing helmets, that's the other thing! 
BRUCE:How soon in the Bailter Space development was 
'Nelsh' recorded? 

ALISTER:That was when me and Hamish were a two piece,and 
then Glenda and Ross joined up with us and we practiced 
some songs that me and Hamish had been writing. They 
had their imput into them, and then we made 'Nelsh' like 
that. It was good but there that phase where me and 
Hamish were playing as a 2 piece where I feel we should 
have recorded then too. It would have been different 
than Nelsh, but then it was from the same phase. 
BRUCE:Keyboards seemed to be playing a bigger part back 
then in what you were doing.... 

ALISTER:Yeah, because of the keyboard player. 
BRUCE:That's all it was, there was no move towards them 
or away from them? 

ALISTER:There was both, not anything to do with Glenda's 
playing though. I really would like ot see what other 
projects she gets involved with. I think me and Hamish 
missed being a two piece. 

BRUCE:Your guitar sound has moved away from... The Gord- 
ons was a very hard scratching sound. I was trying to 
think how you'd describe it now and I failed, I've got a 
few dots and a question mark(Alister laughs)How did that 
evolve, the sound you've got now? 

ALISTER:I did really work with my instrument, in The 
Gordons and i: the time where I was just working on my 
instrument by myself, and so I really worked on listen- 
ing to what my guitar sounds like and what my amp does.I 
find them sort of similar. Talking about The Gordons 1st 
album- there's definite similar style,then there's Johns 
guitar on 'Adults and Children', he plays guitar on that 
and he's got a new style as well, it's terrific. 

BRUCE:I didn't realize he was playing guitar on that. I 
was suprised to see that you only had one effects pedal 
because there's this huge sound, and I thought you must 
have half a dozen pedals to get that. I peer over and 
there's one little pedal and a tuner. So unless you've 
got something built into that tuner... 
ALISTER:No(laughs) The effects pedal is a delay and all 
that does is put my two Marshalls split so they become 
stereo, sometimes. Other times I turn the delay off, so 
it's just the guitars, hard-wired into the amp almost. 
It's a pain even using the delay, I want to maybe get 
away from it. But some things it's useful for. I don't 
use it a lot; just turn it on sometimes to get a stereo 
sound happening. 


BRUCE:So what are you doing to get that big sound? 


ALISTER:I really think it's the way I pluck the strings. 
I'm not sure, poeple do say that to me. It comes easy 
for me, I mean I'm working hard, but it's my niche. 
BRENT:It's the sound too. Alister knows what he wants 
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his guitar to sound like. And there's so many guitarists 
that don't. They plug in their guitar and.... 
ALISTER:Away they go rather than working with it. That's 
the big thing with the massive range of effects pedals. 
In The Gordons I never used effects pedals at all. It 
was just guitar straight in the amplifer, that was some- 
thing we always thought was good. Later on I tried out 
all those pedals. I thought "I better find out what's 
happening here", cause I'd always been so averse, I 
thought I'd better make sure I was on the right track. I 
couldn't believe the way they totally rob the instrument 
of it's own personality and overbear the personality of 
a guitar or an instrument, which is usually a very 
subtle thing, even between two same brand guitars, diff- 
erent years, there'll be a tone and you can work around 
that tone. Having the right sort of guitar is such an 
important thing. I find those effects pedlas a big let- 
down for me, but other people seem to use them wildly, 
and I really enjoy some guitar players that use effects, 
I don't even know what they are, but you can tell theres 
an effect happening, and they use them very well, but 
it's not for me. 

BRUCE:I was wondering how you do what I'11 describe as 
the subsonic guitar stuff, where you're playing things 
and then it drops, like someon's halved the speed, and 
you haven't trodden on anything. What the hell are you 
doing? Is it a trade secret? 

ALISTER: (laughs)Maybe it is. 

BRENT:I know, I know... 

ALISTER:It's fairly simple, it's just using the differ- 
ent pickups in my guitar... | 
BRUCE:No I've watched you do that, it must be more than 
that- because I've seen the sound change, and I'm sure 
that you haven't changed the pickups. 

ALISTER:Oh, yeah there's another strumming thing too 
that I use too...it seems to go... 

BRUCE:Like in'Grader Spader' there's a bit where the 
sound sort of goes ννπππππτ. 

ALISTER:Yeah, that's a good bit alright!(laughs) That's 
a good one. I work on that sound. That sound was someth- 
ing that I went "yeah!yeah! here it goes, I like that." 
Something that you find, the manipulation. 

BRUCE:So you're not going to give it away? 

ALISTER:I can't. I don't know if it would work for any- 
one. That's one of my big things- that everyone should 
really work on what they have and keep pushing to find 
out what they've really got rather than rely on the easy 
ones,"Oh that sounds good because it sounds like them, 
and I know that works, so I'm playing pretty good guitar 
The thing is that you never play guitar, or an instrum- 
ent like anyone anyway even if you learn their songs. 
That's always stunned me, that you can sit down and you 
can learn someone elses song.and you can play it, but 
there's always something missing. You can be in perfect 
time, you can even be playing along with a record you 
know, but there's that element of the individual, so it 
seems pointless copying. But it seems very worthwhile 
and challenging to work out what you've got and experi- 
ment with it at the risk that it may not ever be any 
good. Just as long as you're doing that, I think that's 
good enough. (laughs) 

BRUCE:You tune up a lot, is that because you're playing 
in odd tunings? 

ALISTER:Yeah, I use tunings, I need a few extra guitars. 
BRUCE:I don't know where they got this from, but in a 
magazine here, before you came over, they had "these 
: guys were the Gordons who Sonic Youth claim to have been 
influenced by". 

BRUCE:They have 20 guitars and just pick up the ones 
that they want, with the tunings written on the back of 
the heads. 

ALISTER:That's one way I thought about getting around it 
If things go, if we can get our album promoted well and 
keep making more of the same calibre and better and we 
get into a situation where we can play our concerts to 
lots of people, and there's all that intensity, then 
there has to be that many guitars, but at the moment the 
plus is that, the gap between the songs when I'm tuning, 
I actually find that really pleasant. I'm really working 
hard to tune up as fast as I can, but I find that gap 


almost essential sometimes. Sometimes if the songs are 
too close together, you don't even have a chance to 
catch your breath. Sometimes when I'm playing I find it 
really important to go "well", you know, and then start 
phasing into the next mode. Rather than stop and start 
with a whole different piece of music. It's good to have 
a little gap and at the moment éveryone will have to 
live with the tuning noises because I can't afford an- 
other 5 Rickenbackers, (laughs) unless Rickenbacker wants 
to give me some. Maybe you could put that down there, 
just in case guys. (laughs) 

BRUCE:You've chopped the top off one of them didn't you? 
ALISTER:No I bought it like that, chopped off, it's 
quite a nice modification. 

BRUCE:What's a Grader Spader? Is there such a thing? 
ALISTER:It's kind of like more of an idea for me, anyway 
There's the obvious grader, but it surpasses that for me 
It's more like a large mammoth kind of feeling. Some- 
times it means like... um...supermarket conditions,where 
you buy an orange and you're really eating decomposed 
sausage, that kind of thing. Some of them taste like it! 
That's sometimes and other times it's other stuff. It's 
a mammoth kind of idea that's got a mood. 

BRUCE:It seems to me that with what Bailter Space does 
it's really important to set up a feel and maintain a 
feel. 

ALISTER:Yeah, that point before about the soul in the 
music, maybe that's not the right word, but that thing, 
that feeling thing where maybe a totally mechanised song 
would miss out somewhat on, that kind of mood. I think 
that's what we all do when we play, we're playing a kind 
of a 'thing' rather than strumming out a '1-2-3-4-5-6-7- 
8-change'. It's more of a thing we're making together. 
BRUCE:The changes seem to be these big'things' that you 
can never quite know when they're going to happen. 
ALISTER: Yeah, they shift. 

BRUCE:And then they sort of shift back again. I was 
standing there going "they're going to do it now, no..." 
and you couldn't work out... after a while you think “oh 
they're not going to do it now" you can work it out that 
way. 

ALISTER:Maybe just close your eyes. I really like the 
ones- the changes where the song's got to- what's the 
thing- terminal velocity-it's going like this and all of 
a sudden it goes vvmmmmmm. 

BRUCE:What's terminal velocity? 

ALISTER:Like maximum velocity. I like it-the build and 
then the shift. I really enjoy that. Not so much at a 
particular time; it's just, build and then shift. 
BRUCE:The length of the songs- any particular reason? 
ALISTER:So short or so long? 

BRUCE:Well either. 

ALISTER:Well sometimes we play them very long and other 
times they're very short. 

BRUCE:I noticed there's quite a few fade-outs on the re- 
cords. I was wondering how long you actually record the 
recorded versions, and how you decide where you're going 
to fade out, because you can't fit seven twelve minute 
songs on a record. 

ALISTER:The last one is the one I remember the most. 
Most of the songs are faded close to when we stopped 
playing anyway. Maybe there was 1 or 2 others that were 
faded out at a part of the song as a production idea- 
"here we go, that is the place. Actually I really am 
fond of all the endings of all the songs on 'Thermos'. I 
think we've really given them a lot of thought, the way 
that the song finishes rather than just...for instance 
the fade on 'Fish Eye', that's a terrific fade. It's got 
more in it than just a fade, it's actually a shift of 
texture. It's really nice. It's quite important the way 
that everything ends, sometimes we made the decision 
that it was more important to keep the whole length of 
what we'd played, than fade it or abruptly end it. 
BRUCE:Live, how do you decide when to end something? 
ALISTER:Sometimes it just happens; other times I go "oh, 
that'll do". (laughs) Even when we're recording we're 
very conscious of the length. 

BRENT:Sometimes I reckon if somethings really really 
working well though, there's no reason to end it. 
ALISTER:One performance we did in N.Z.,an orientation 
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thing, we played very long versions of most of our songs 
and that was that sort of performance and they all were 
becoming experimental and shifting through extra tones 
that aren't usually in them and that was really interest 
ing. In that case ther was no reason to keep them short 
because we were diversifying. 

BRUCE:Are they getting longer in general? 

ALISTER:No some are kept quite short. 

BRUCE:Because I was wondering with CD technology whether 
we might see a 72 minute Bailter Space song? 
ALISTER:Well you never know actually. 

BRENT:That's a good idea. 

ALISTER:We've been playing long performances in Sydney, 
longer than we're usually permitted to play in a lot of 
venues and haven't noticed that it's been going on for 
SO long. We've got a big song list to draw from. Got 
bulk of them really. We've written 5 new songs over the 
last 2 months as well as that we need to try and fit in 
the set somewhere. 

BRUCE:Starting on 'Tanker', there's this sort of hypnot- 
ic thing in the plyaing of the feel. Is that something 
that you're striving for or just what's happening? Cause 
a whole bunch of people individually described you after 
the live shows as very hypnotic and I would agree with 
that. It seems to be music to get lost in. It seemed 
like everyone was just lost in what they were doing, 
rather than aware that they were playing to a bunch of 
people. You seemed to be off in Bailter Space. 


ALISTER: (laughs)Right, yeah, that's a thing I treasure, 
that sort of emotion. I think that's something that is a 
mark of our music. I don't find it a negative thing in 
any way really. I think it's a good thing. It's uphold- 
ing one of the qualities of music, how I see it. Some 
sort of place to abandon certain things of yourself. 
That's how I feel when I'm playing anyway. 

BRUCE:Is that something that you all have a deep rooted 
need to do, to lcse yourself in something like your play 
ing? ς 

BRENT:Yeah, you've got to get into it. It's not just 1-2 
-3-4, 1-2-3-4. 

ALISTER:If you look at it again as being an artist. Το 
really paint a picture, anything like that, there's got 
to be some kind of total giving over of what you are to 
your work. Even if you're tuning up car engines it can 
be the same. It's an important thing for me anyway to be 
right there with every note I'm playing analysing it and 
maybe playing the next one. 

BRUCE:Your lyrics, they're very minimal. Where are they 
from? What are they about? There seems to be a lot of 
phrases that are almost like sampled phrases, except 
people are singing them. (Alister laughs)'Zero Return' is 
just a couple of phrases that are just repeated. 
ALISTER:It also goes "the exacting plan". 

BRUCE:What are they about, what are they from? Are they 
about anything in particular? 

ALISTER:Well it's quite an interesting thought train,for 
me anyway, and then the other words and the song seem to 
balance the situations out that surround that thought 
train of 'return to zero'. It's a little bit open which 
is good. I could sit here and tie it down, tie it up, 
package it, write a name on the top and put it on the 
supermarket shelf, but there seems to be no great need 
to do that. maybe because I've always felt the lyrics 
that I write feel definitely like a total idea, but then 
at the same time they're open to a kind of interpretat- 
ion, depending on the mood, which is good. 

BRUCE:What is the Hexi Decimal Code? 

ALISTER:That requires a certain amount of education pro- 
cess and information absorption. (laughs) 

BRUCE:What do you guys do? John's a Graphic Artist, what 
do you two do when you're not in Bailter Space? 
ALISTER:I shoot pictures for advertising, make images 
for magazines and things; ad man. 

BRUCE:That's interesting given your song on the subject. 
ALISTER:It is an interesting dimension in hte world,good 
one to find out about. I've always wanted to be in the 
middle of it and experience it. 7 
BRENT:I'm a sound engineer. That's pretty much what I do 
ALISTER:That's great. Brent sorts out the system. It's 
terrific to arrive and have someone with the experience 
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SUNSET STRIP Move Right In CD 
HOSS Guzzle CD 
DICTATORS Go Girl Crazy CD 

MEANIES 7"" 


GIANT CLAW . 
RAUNCH HANDS Detox Moon 7" 
GIBSON BROTHERS Huckleberry Friend 7" 


Au Go Go Records GPO Box 542d Melbourne Vic 3001. 


and knowledge of Brent to walk around, go yuk and fix 
things up. 

BRUCE:The song 'No Label', is that song an attitude of 
the band? Or is it just one particular song? 
ALISTER:The reworked version seems to be a little diff- 
erent from the old version, but at the moment it goes 
"Our aim no label". It could be like we're singing it, 
but one of the vocals later on goes "the aim is no label 
So it can shift it's emphasis towards maybe a controll- 
ing element incorporating media, like television, it 
mentions about talking on the T.V. so it's not really 
totally no label for us, even though it can be interpre- 
ted like that, which is fine too. 

BRUCE:Where are you headed musically? What do you think 
the next Bailter Space recording might be like? Can you 
see what you're doing, shifting in any particular direc- 
tion? 

ALISTER:Hopefully the new songs we're writing are going 
to be documented in the next one. Some are sampler songs 
They really do feel new to me.They feel like entering 
into the next thing. It definitely has a tie with 
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'Thermos', but... 

BRENT:Even 'Thermos' has quite a few different phases of 
songs- a couple that are a bit like this and then they 
change. 

BRUCE:When you're talking about sampler songs, do you 
mean, like, a noise as a...? ͵ 

ALISTER:Yeah, guitar sample. It's like playing the guit- 
ar, but I'm playing a sample. It's usually a guitar sam- 
ple; they're my favorite ones. 

BRENT:I'1ll get a few drum samples in there sometime! 
BRUCE:The titles of all the recordings- 'Nelsh' is kind 
of indefinite, but it has a graphic on the front which 
fits this-'Grader Spader','Tanker' and 'Thermos'- the 
titles are like 'one big thing'. I wonder if that's how 
you see Bailter Space, as 'one big thing'? 

ALISTER:Yeah I think the albums show different sectors 
of the thing and so I imagine that it sparks that idea 
off, of completing the image, which is a nice thing. 
There's a kind of continuity about it for sure, yeah def 
initely, we're consciousof the continuity aspect of 
things, even though maybe our next album- we're talking 
about making a special EP which would be totally differ- 
ent sound, but still Bailter Space, you know what I mean 
That would still fit into the idea of having things with 
in the concept of whatever you call it, and sort of tou- 
Qhing on different parts of it. It's a very agreeable 
idea, and quite an interesting thought. That maybe 
üoesn't sum up the whole, that idea. Maybe we're just 
going along and things keep matching because we're going 
along in a certain train. 

BRUCE:So that people thathaven't heard you that might 
read this might be able to go, "ah that's something I 
want to hear", can you describe what you do sonically as 
a band? 

ALISTER:Um...(long pause) Yes, it's interesting really 
cause some of our practice tapes where we have free for- 
mal and got new ideas, they're really similar but differ- 
ent. It's kind of hard to pinpoint what the actual feel- 
ing is. There's definite words, like the atmosphere is an 
important thing that we're definitely trying to build. 
There's tension; parts in songs that feel like they're 
creating a kind of element where you can feel tense about 
the song before it explodes into some other kind of area. 


That even sounds visual to me. It can create a visual 
dynamic when it's moving through. Things like that, you 
start to try and describe them while you're listening to 
them and in your imagination you can interpret them vis- 
ually. Those are all important things to me, things that 
I've found I can get into when I'm playing the guitar if 
I kind of think like that. Does that start to answer it? 
BRUCE:Yeah, I think it does, which also gets back in a 
sense to the length of the songs. You's probably have 
trouble creating tension and atmosphere over a 2 and a 
half- 3 minute song. À 

ALISTER:Not necessarily. There are songs we've played 
that have lasted 30 seconds. We did one in a N.Z. perfor- 
mance recently and that was good. So sometimes those 
short sharp things can be inspirational, or just as insp- 
iring as a big long thing. 

BRUCE:More that it's harder to escape. With a normal band 
you think,"oh well this will be finished in 3 minutes and 
I'll have escaped it. Then they'll do something else that 
I may like", but with Bailter Space you don't escape for 
generally an average of 10 minutes. If you're lucky, 
you'll escape in 8, otherwise you could be there for 12 
(laughter) I was wondering how conscious you were about 
the thing-"This is here and you're part of it and you're 
Staying part of it."? 

ALISTER:Yeah, we never want to overbear. We're always 
conscious of the length of songs, within fairly loose 
boundaries, but they've got to be sharp. They never run 
out, they stop in time. In some performances they have 
all been 3 minutes long. We've played short versions of 
all of our songs. 

BRENT:I remember the Orientation week show, we played 
more songs than we've been playing here and we played 
them in under an hour. 

ALISTER:Yeah, and they were all really short and people 
didn't know quite what to think of it. Which was an int- 
eresting thing as well. Blast stop blast stop. 
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MAX:Oh we love it. 

JAMIE:We're so obsessed with electricity, Steve here 
actually builds things like Test-La-Coils. We tried to 
operate one at the 'Army of God' concert and they would- 
‘n't let us. They were too afraid that we'd start elec- 
trocuting people. 

STEVE:Fire hazard.. 

JAMIE:Shooting electricity, like if your house got hit 
by lightening, but from a man-made source. So we either 
slip off love into electrons..... 

MAX:When they wouldn't allow us to use the Test-La-Coil 
we brought in a rap dancing pope, I came on stage dress- 
ed as the Pope and did a rap dance on stage. 

JAMIE:What else do we sing about? You sing about your 
experiences on the street, don't you Bill. One track's 
about your Aunt Mary. 

BILL:Oh yeah, great lady. 

JAMIE:Who you thought was Mary Magdeline. 

BILL:Yeah, yeah, she was like that to me, oh you heard 
the song, she put me through school, she gave mum 2 
houses , we were living in army homes. That was back in 
the 50's. : 

JAMIE:That's the track My Crucifiction is Your Convict- 
ion, all about Bill's Aunt Mary. 

MAX:And they threw me out of the Railway Bible Class be- 
cause I was reading the book of Revelations, and they 
reckoned it was evil, and I said well it's a Bible Class 
isn't it. So they threw me out of that cause that's the 
only book of the bible I read, the book of Revelations. 
JAMIE:Now we do have a religious line that runs in there 
but it's totally directly opposed to any form of organ- 
ised religion whatsoever, although we did get a write-up 
in the Catholic weekly, we have a contact in there. 


CAROLINE:What, a review? 


JAMIE:Of the Army cf God concert basically. Where he was 
very confused and thought it was probably the greatest 
Christian epic he'd ever seen in his life. I mean we 
would not like to see it like that, but he believed it 
was a startling experience for him, and rebirthed his 
religious notions. 

BILL:I'11 probably line up a gig at the Salvation Army 
at Manly. 

JAMIE:We like to perform anywhere we can. 


CAROLINE:Dressing up and removing clothing and the other 
carry on? 


STEVE:It's just something we do in normal life all the 
time. 

JAMIE:Especially Max. You have a tendency to get hot 
don't you. 

MAX:Hypothermia. 

JAMIE:Max will just take off his clothes while having 
dinner or something and start singing. 

CAROLINE:So it's just an extension of normal activity, 
it's not really a stage act at all. 


MAX:No. 

JAMIE:He can do it now for you if you wish. 
BILL:No Max, got to get some tattoos. 
JAMIE:Bill's got the classiest tattoos of the lot. 
MAX:The eyes have it! 


PETER:When I was a kid in Adelaide, there used to be a 
guy who used ot come and drop his pants at the Nth 
Adelaide swimming pool, and he had eyes tattooed: on his 
arse, used to drop them in front of all the girls. 


BILL:I used to clean a hamburger shop, Henry's at Manly 
Vale. They used to get me to do the floorshow, see I was 
mopping up and cleaning and they'd say show me your 
tatts. It was a set up, the coppers were going to get me 
once. 

JAMIE:When it all started we weren't going to show any- 
thing of our basic physical nature, also we did an anti- 
bicentennial gig. The people that organized us thought we 
were a Hip-Hop band, and they got very shocked when Bill 
came on stage just in his boxer short pyjamas. They were 


quite upset and so they were yelling to pull us off the 
Stage after the 3rd song, so Bill just thought, oh well 
now it's time to drop the daks. You must have done about 
15 brown eyes at that show at least. I was quite pleased: 
with that in the end because they're quite a militant 
bunch. They were so shocked they said nothing and let us 
go on and finish our set. We never got asked back. 
MAX:Then we went to the seat of learning, where all the 
professors were, The Manning Bar, Sydney University. 
That was a great gig that one, had them all up dancing. 
That was where you came on as a magic pudding. 

BILL:Oh yeah that's right. Yeah, I'd like to do more 
shows like that, give people some love and joy. You 
know what I mean. 

MAX:We had the film of the Masked Murderer, the crime 
fighter from the '50's, fighting crime on the streets, 
actually that's a secret. 

JAMIE:It's an offshoot of Muson Industries. 


PETER: Is- that like a company Muson Industries? 


JAMIE:Well we're hoping to pump out these short eposod- 
ic cliff hangers, one a month, to be linked with the 
films we've got of our gigs which we'll eventually put 
out. 

MAX:I want to use, in my next piece of music, the larg- 
est tape loop in New South Wales. Have it completely 
encircle the house. All around the hairspray cans, milk 
bottles, and just have it looping round and round and 
round. That would be terrific. 

JAMIE:Next show we play we're to do more like a cabaret 
affair, we've got an Indian cabaret club singer, whose 
style is in the 60's stuff, Geoff, he has a special in 
playing funeral marches. He plays Hindu funeral marches 
all different nationalities, ethnic origin. So we've 
got him, we've got Milton McKee. These are all the Me- 
son house of artists, basically people that we've been 
in touch with fór quite some time, and Milton's coming 
down especially from Tamworth. He's just recorded his 
2nd single, Spunky Monkey, with our favorite song on 
the flip-side, Nifty Nick, about the knicker nicker. 

He played it for me. 

BILL:It's about a junkie, and he's a spunky monkey 
junkie. 

JAMIE:And Nifty Nick on the flip. There's a whole story 
in our history to do with Milton, because Milton put 
out a quite controversial independent single at the 
time that the Azaria Chamberlain case was all up and 
he called it 'Lindy'. He sent a copy to her. He sent a 
copy to every radio station basically and no-one played 
it. He had quite a massive breakdown and ended up gett- 
ing shock treatment after that, smashed most of the ` 
singles, but he had a couple left. 

BILL:He's been off the booze for a year now, he wants 
to make it. 

JAMIE:He's got a couple left and we finally played 
'Lindy' for him on radio on A Strictly Chemical Point 
Of View. And ever since then when he's not in Tamworth 
he wants to come down and he wants to perform with us. 
The only gig he's really done with us was the Army of 
God 


CAROLINE:Does he play Country music? 


JAMIE:Aspoons player, plays those big wooden salad 
spoons. 

BILL:Yeah, they're all yobbos from out Campbelltown way 
oh beautiful people. 

JAMIE:The spoons player ended up in the band because he 
got married. He couldn't consumate the marriage because 
every night of the marriage for about 8 weeks he was 
drunk, totally drunk, so the wife kicked him out and 
now he's on the road with Milton, as part of the band. 


PETER:So is it possible to get a copy of that single? 
JAMIE:Yeah, that will be released pretty soon. 


PETER:What about 'Lindy', is that available? 
JAMIE:I've got a few copies of that hidden away, I'll 
play it for you. 

BILL:Oh you'll love it! 

JAMIE:The percussion is quite innovative, it's every- 
thing from teapots to....... 
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BILL:Oh Campbell....John Campbell or someone is playing 
guitar, sort of bluesy, sort of Avant Garde. 
JAMIE:Lindy Chamberlain loved it. She wrote a letter 
back. He sent a copy to her while she was in prison, 
she really liked it, but none of the radio stations 
would play it. 


CAROLINE:Anti-dingo is it? 
JAMIE:It's pro-Lindy, but it's just saying God will an- 
swer any question about this. 


MAX:Don't you cry Lindy. 
JAMIE:So no-one should speculate on what happened here. 


PETER:So do you get any government funding? 


JAMIE:We get no funding whatsoever, we're actually 
virtually opposed to any form of funding. Our feelings 
are that with this riding the wave of superceded tech- 
nology, everyone should be able to express themselves 
in any ‘whatever way they feel without any training 
or tutoring whatsoever. None of us have gone through 
any musical training, maybe Bill's the one that's real- 
ly musically trained. 

BILL:Oh, I worked for a year under John Forrest, he 
used to be up at Paddington... 

JAMIE:We've had a few films we've tried to get people 
to do....but no, complete rejection. This last film we 
made, which was a secret but the cat's out of the bag 
now. We're thinking of doing a series of 12 of them, 
that's basically just musicals, set in different parts 
of Sydney. It was made in 2 days, edited on the 'Mesive 
machines and the budget was $40. 25 dollars of that was 
the tape and the rest went on props. So we consider it 
to be one of the lowest budget films ever made, if not 
'the' lowest budget film. Couldn't even afford to hire 
a tripod, so everything's handheld. 

STEVE:Films,showing them at gigs. 

JAMIE:I think it's very difficult to show any sort of 
film in a hotel environment to begin with, to get people 
to concentrate. We've just emassed so much material and 
e're just virtually sitting back and seeing if we can 
put it all together and start releasing it really cheap- 
ly to the public on an independent video label, that's 
possibly linked to this record label that we hope to get 
together. 


PETER:You're going to form your own retord label? | 


JAMIE:Well we'll be putting out people like, in the fut- 
ure,down the track, because we can't speculate too much 
on this, but these people like Milton McKee, and comps 
with those people on it. 

STEVE:Yeah, a whole load of people that are doing there 
own thing. 

MAX:I've got a special effects that we use with our cam- 
eras. 

JAMIE:These people that'd fit on this label don't really 
slot in anywhere. It's not very easy for them to get any 
airplay or any recognition because it might be that 
whole confrontation of mental illness,or age, or style. 
We've sort of taken that under the umbrells of 'Meson', 
of what acts we really want to support and get back out 
to the people. And there is something to do with that in 
the therapudic sense. That whole therapudic nature of 
giving those people something to create towards. Bruce 
Lacy's a classic example. 

BILL:He works on his music all the time. 

JAMIE:Because of the basic inspiration he got initially 
in at'MBS and stuff.... 

BILL:Yeah, gave him a break.... 

JAMIE:And he has quite strong side effects to his modo- 
cade, he's quite psychotic all the time. 

BILL:He's on 100 mls. a week. 

JAMIE:Once he plays the piano the side effects virtually 
instantly disappear, not all of them, but the majority. 
As soon as he stops playing they're back again. 

MAX:What about that special effects gadget I bought for 
the Mu Mesons, $1.29 kaleidoscope, plastic one. I bought 
it at Woolworths. I got you one and I got two. Strap it 
on the front of the lens of the camera, this is a little 
one, a little small ane you know, they sell them up at 
Paddington Markets. The little tiny wooden ones, they're 


about that high, yeah they sell them at Woolworths and 
they're $1.29, and they're $8.00 each at Paddington,same 
thing. So we use them for special effects. 

JAMIE:S6 that's our approach, because we can't afford to 
operate in any other way basically. But we find the acc- 
ident works far more beautifully for us working around 
those limitations. 

MAX:You can even go to Tandy's and get a good keyboard 
for $89.00. 100 different sounds on it. Got a new one 
out. 

JAMIE:But we prefer to pick one up even cheaper... 
MAX:Cheaper than that even. 

BILL:Oh yeah. 

JAMIE:Maybe not operating properly. 

MAX:Don't matter...ha ha... even half a keyboard would 
do it. 

BILL: I've got a mate whose got half a piano and he plays 
it, oh beautiful guy. 

MAX:You ever see anyone whose gota piano frame lying 


.around, give us a ring. 


PETER:Oh they're pretty hard to find. 


MAX:Just the guts of 'em you know. 

BILL:I've seen Herbie Hancock play at the Town Hall and 
he's gone experimental. I laughed at him, I couldn't 
help it, I just rejoiced. I mean, what's going on? 
Experimental? 

JAMIE:Have you ever heard of the 'Meletron'. It's what 
we use sometimes. It's a very old keyboard sampler basic 
ally, but every key connects to a tape loop that runs 
over a tape head. So there might be 36 keys with 36 tape 
loops, that you can actually get to play both sides of 
the tape, so you're recording 2 different sounds on it. 
There's a lot of flexibility with that. the later model 
was on 'Obetron' but they were only ever custom built, 
and they weigh a fair amount. 


PETER:And you've got one? 


JAMIE:We've got access to one, and we're purchasing an- 
other one. 

MAX:If you put them in an upstairs room they're likely 
to come through the roof they're that heavy. 
JAMIE:They're about the size of a fridge. 


CAROLINE:So have you got plans to play more? 


JAMIE:We'd like to, it's just a matter of organization 
for us. And because of our eratic natures pulling us to- 
gether. 

STEVE:Getting together's really hard. 

JAMIE:It's something we've definitely had planned for 
this year. A total assault, do as much as we can as 
quickly as we can, we're sitting on a hell of a lot of 
material and every time we get together to rehearse, we 
end up making new material. And we keep swinging off in 
totally different veins and we couldn't pin down what 
style we're getting to. 

STEVE:Before touring somewhere it'd be nice to say , 
here's this. We'd like to record a cassette. 

JAMIE:So we're in the midst of trying to finish that off 
and we're trying to do it as well as we can. We're try- 
ing to do a 24 track recording and have a 12" by June or 
something 

CAROLINE:So are you still working at 2MBS FM? 

JAMIE:No, I've stopped there for a while to concentrate 
on these things basically. Possibly we might do another 
radio show together but our main priority's the band 
these days. 

PETER:Are you still working for the railways? 

MAX:Yeah, I've got a computer in me office now and I 
just put the work sheets through. The blokes give me 
work sheets of the jobs they do. They're all numbered, 
you don't actually write the job they do you just put 
the number on it. I just feed it into the computer and 
put 8 hours, that's their working time, or 4 hours maybe 
overtime. I just put that in and that all goes through 
to Chullora on the main big computer. They've got these 
great big reel to reel things that that all goes on you 
know. 


PETER:So that's pretty Hi-tech? 
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MAX:Yeah, only takes me 
about an hour to put that 
through the computer and 
then the rest of the day I 
play Space Invaders or Golf 
games. Then I might pull a 
book out on psychic research 
and have a read of that, or 
a few Hari Krishna books in 
there that they give me to 
read. 

JAMIE:Hopefully this year 
we'll spin it. We've been 
after this big gig at the 
railway workshop cafeteria 
Christmas party. It's like 
500 to 1000 people, probably 
be our biggest audience ever. 
Hopefully this year we'll 
spin it. Max has performed 
there solo. 

MAX:Yeah, sang two songs and 
I got paid $20. Ten dollars 
a song. 

BILL:I used to go in talent 
quests when I was a kid. 


CAROLINE:So you're not 
really fussed about who you 
perform to? 


JAMIE:No, we'd like to 
perform to lots of different 
groups of people, that's one 
of our main aims, try to get 
an RSL act together within 
the vein of those songs. The 
Painters & Dockers were int- 
erested in us at one stage. 
We were going to sort of 
Sing Frankie Lane songs for 
them. I think they were get- 
ting a little bit worried. 


PETER:There was a theatre 
group that the railways 
sponsored in Adelaide. They 
.weren't very good. They were 
given a workshop to rehearse 


CAROLINE:I know someone whose 
a member of a "railway" band. 
They've got their own carr- 
iage to rehearse in. 


JAMIE:You were going to get 
a carriage at one stage 
weren't you Max, to torch 
behind us. 

MAX:Yeah, have it burning 
in the background, but then 
we've got that other perform- 
ance space underneath 
Katingal, that's the work- 
shop they call Katingal, 6th 
Section. There's a workshop 
underneath, and it's a great 
big storage area and there's 
nothing stored there. It's 
just vacant, you just go in 
there and the acoustics are 
fabulous. And we get down in 
there and get out of the way 
of the bosses in there. My 
boss has got a little 
portable bar-b-que, and he 
cooks me breakfast every 
morning, fried prawns. 


THE END 
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REVIEWS BELOW BY SIMON LONERGAN 


Did have another rather lengthy spiel re BLOODLOSS' 'The Truth Is Marching In' (Ip, 
Aberrant) the crux of which was the total obscurity this classic record is surely 
destined for is yet another fine example of how the average "rockman" (or woman) 
wouldn't know a decent record if it was shoved down their throat. But I'll save it 
till later. The truth, is that this, the band's probable vinyl finale, is pretty 
much their best record. Recorded on shitty four tracks over the past year or more, 
the material is a ways more varied than previous outings. That's possibly a 
function of how it was recorded but more likely a result of the trimmed down line 
up of Ren EJ/Bland/Stosch/Selene contibuting more equal parts this time, and in 
the case of the latter being a newcomer on the scene. But who knows for sure? But 
saving a couple of tracks which sound like they'd be quite at home on a Lubricated 
Goat rec (hardly surprising considering Ren and Martin Bland being 'Goat members), 
it's Bloodloss less most of their customary gtr scuzz but with plenty of sax and 
actually slowing way down on some songs. The gist is that all the shit here doesn't 
all sound like the one band, and the cruddy recording quality actually enhances 
the potency and aural whack. It's like the Fungus Brains' ‘Ron Pistos Real World’ 
in both those respects, though obviously style-wise there's a bit of a jump 
between the two bands. At the very least 'The Truth Is Marching In' is a pretty 
great record, but like I was gonna say, who's really gonna give a shit. There's 

no way anyone could expect VENOM P STINGER to come up with an albums worth of 
'Walking About' on their new 'What's Yours Is Mine' (Lp, Aberrant) and well.... 
they didn't. My beef with this crew is the same as usual, the samey-ness of some 
of the songs. But then again that's an accusation you could level at just about 
anybody. There's some really great stuff here, it makes up the bulk of the second 
Side and 'Those Snakes' is really cool as well, and at the risk of having no one 
to talk to for awhile, I'd say this would have made a fine Ep kind of deal. Sonic- 
ally, it's no major departure from previous shit, they still crank out a powerful 
squall and singer Dugald Mackenzie sounds even more ravaged than usual. I just wish 
all the album was hot shit, instead of just like half of it. The COSMIC PSYCHOS 
used to make great records but don't anymore, the latest evidence being 'Slave To 
The Crave' (Lp, Rattlesnake). It's a live record in the "classic" sense, versions 
that are virtually identical to the original studio ones packaged up to keep 
foreign fans happy. Might be wrong, but I really don't think that's enough reason 
for this to exist. It's fairly obvious which road these guys are travelling on 
these days, but of course the great irony is that nine out of ten bands that 
haven't had the kind of success these characters have had would line up at a 
moments notice to do exactly the same thing. It's just so inspiring, this rock'n' 
roll caper. The other stalwarts of the retro scene the CELIBATE RIFLES commit the 
ultimate retro act by releasing a double album of b sides etc called 'Platters Du 
Jour (Hot). In their prime the 'Rifles put out some fine records, but this far 
down the track it probably hasn't really stood the test of time. What am I talking 
about? How can retro stuff sound good five or six years ago but not now? Makes no 
sense when you think about it? Or does it? At any rate I can't really get past the 
"time warp" nature of this rec. There's not a lot happening on BOX THE JESUIT's 
'Murdercycle' (Lp, Timberyard) that they weren't doing before either. They're 


take my suggestions on record production seriously, 80 
fuck them, how do they expect to get anywhere in life. 
All I said was the next time they spend Timberyard's 
money on some opus to turf out the "theatre" side of 
things, cut about a third off tne length of the songs, 
turn up the gtr and get some tips for a good studio off 
S. Then everything would be just fine. LUBRICATED 
till seem to have their shit vinyl-wise pretty 
intact. Injecting 'Psychedelicatessan' (Lp, Black 
with more of "the wierd shit" than most people 
d have ever given them credit for, is the best move 
've made in ages. It's a real mish-mash of sounds, 
funky, melodic and effects, there's still some 
lation Goat-rock here, they've just sort 
fucked with it a fair bit, and it works, which is 
main thing I guess. This rec is definitely worth 

e Likewise, BUTCHER SHOP's 'Pump Action’ (Ip, 
ck Eye). Live, I've always found this lot to be kind 
dull to be honest, so 'Pump Action' was a real turn 
for the books. The mostly Perkins/McLeod/Clifford/ 
ley crew on this should give fairly broad hints 
where they're coming from musically (Stu Spasm and 
John Murphy were apparently hanging around in the studio 
also), but this record is almost what you'd imagine a 
Salamander Jim record might have sounded like if that 
band had kept going with maybe some bits and pieces 
culled from this lot's involvement with various 'Waste 
Sausage' combos chucked in. NUNBAIT's 'Track Trauma/ 
Blow Me Away' (Masterbait) seven inch of low-fi scuzz 
is not bad either. They'd probably do well not to play 
every fuckin' night, but meanwhile's have at least a 
mini Lp's worth of decent stuff to contend with next 
time. PRAY TV are some lot from Melbourne who pretty 
obviously bow towards to god of J Mascis on their 'Spent' 
45 (AuGoGo) with a cacophonic gtr swell and low key 
moaning to enhance "the feel". OK, all the same. THE 
MEANIES hang around similar environs geographically at 
least and their first in a longish line of planned 45s 
'Darkside Of My Mind' (AuGoGo) is not unlike the early 
Hard-Ons take on the Ramones. It's alright, but there's 
little else you can really say about it. Which is 
probably true of the collector scum staple other afore- 
mentioned Victorians VENOM P STINGER are hanging around 
on on one of their few vinyl forays, namely the (Tree- 
house) 'Scumbaité2'. Their 'The Day Will Come' cut is 
allegedly from the second Lp sessions and would stand 
up there, but like the other things on this comp ep, it 
comes off sounding really low tech. FEEDTIME's ‘Plymouth 
Car Is A Limousine' and DRUNKS WITH GUNS song about 
themselves are rehashed here also. Best bet on this has 
got to be the BASTARDS' 'Parade' cut, cos at least it's 
vaguely "new" even though apparently it was one of the 
first things the band ever recorded. Hence there's not a 
epic Butch Vig studio contortion, just oool gtr action. 
SILVERFISH are an English four piece whose 'Cockeye' Lp 
(Touch & Go) is apparently the band's two UK release 
twelve inchers put together (or at least the bulk of 
them). Was kinda hoping they'd be some ultra heavy work- 
out crew ala Godflesh/Head Of David... they're pretty 
cool but not quite there. I guess they sorta bow towards 
all the standard American fuckin' heroes if you know 
what i mean. There's like one totally killer track on 
this and a whole lot of OK-ish stuff. Probably the best 
thing about them is their female singer, who doesn't 
Sound very, y'know, feminine at all. A ways better and 
even better than his last rec is HELIOS CREED with his 
'Boxing The Clown' (Amphetamine Reptile) Lp. Still 
hanging around the same effects boxes, it struck me of 
how this stuff approximates The Stooges circa the first 
album but with current technology. Am not talking 
Sydney early 80s Detroitarama slave action either, but 
rather the actual sound twenty years down the track. 
It's almost uncanny. Like the last album, the band 
heads into scuzz/effects territory for at least half 
the rec but even then I can't help thinking... at any 
rate there are few better records around than this today. 
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BONGWATER, I find really hard to get enthused about. 
They've had two recs out this year, the first being 

'Too Much Sleep' (Shimmy Disc/Lp). Mostly they're on some 
early 70s scam, y'know like, folk rock with all sorts 
noises and bip-bop shit, and the attendant answering 
machine recordings for company. A sum total that's as 
interesting to me as... the new RATTLESNAKE SHAKE 
twelve inch. (Rattlesnake/Survival) which is like bad 
Detroit-y/LA glam/cock-rock from a bunch who seem to 
put a lot of effort into going nowhere. They have song 
titles like 'Saigon' and 'Arizona' which is as about as 
predictable as you can get... though come to think of it 
the penchant for noise scum these days to come up with 
shit along the lines of god/fuck/head/fuck/death/meat/ 
you get the picture or any combination of the above for 
song titles and band moniker is getting to be just as 
predictable... at any rate you can probably blame the 
Swans via Head Of David for this, which is kinda of a 
long intro to GOD an English concoction (who really don't 
have too much to do with the long haired lot from 
Melbourne awhiles back) featuring Justin Broadrick, who 
also had his name on a couple of Head Of David records. 
Don't know if they're an actual band or just some left- 
over studio time but the three tracks on their 'Breach 
Birth' twelve inch are all pretty fine and not that far 
removed sonically from the first HOD album. Heavy 

aural sludge with a minimum of fuss. Likewise, THE 
BASTARDS' oldish ‘Monticello’ Lp (Treehouse). Going the 
usual three-piece way of creating maximum racket one 
step better by only actually having two members (or 

at least that's what the jacket claims), they drill out 
ten songs (more or less) with simple beauty with the 
help of Butch Vig. Kinda 'Dozer-ish in a way, their 
still their own band, and it's mostly a great record. 
KING SNAKE ROOST also had the sense to enlist the afore- 
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mentioned Mr Vig during their US tour of last year for 
their 'Ground Into the Dirt' Lp (Amphetamine Reptile) 
giving them a much beefier sound than previous studio 
Shit. And it's by aways their best record in my ever 

so humble opinion. Whilst being mostly connected to the 
"rock" thing, they've still got this crazy idea of 
trying to shove too much (in the way of guitar stuff/ 
rythmns etc) into the one song. Y'know, it's like totally 
admirable of course, it's just that without a decent 
production you're never actually gonna hear all this 
"non-rock" deal. Plus the songs generally are a notch up 
on the quality scale. Put that together with the actual 
content of the band that the more muscle-y and punchier 
production opened up (for the first time) and you got 
KSR's best vinyl ever. In much the same way that it's 
partly the breadth of different stuff going on, on the 
latest Flour record say, that makes that record so good, 
'Ground Into The Dirt' is probably as wild and as weird 
as you're ever gonna get out of an Australian "rock": 
band these days. No shit. The band are now minus the 
“rythm section" that recorded 'Ground...' and I'd 
hazard not much of a guess and say the band's next 
studio origin noise will be of somewhere else again... 
Alleged profundities aside, SONIC YOUTH are a musical 
group most readers often find clogging up the K-tel 
Record Finder I'm sure... but anyways... my take on 
'Goo' (Lp/Geffen) is just like everyone's, it's perfect. 
But the truly amazing thing about this lot is that, 
eight or nine records down the road, they just seem to 
get better. I mean most bands spend the bulk of their 
career going downhill. Sure, 'Goo' is more, uh, "access- 
ible", but it's only marginally, and it's still totally 
them. A phenomenom. Really. And talking about suchlike. 
Then of course there's the king of all bands, KILLDOZER, 
who go format crazy with 'For Ladies Only' (Touch & Go). 


There's the book of 45s, an Lp, a CD and even a fucking 
picture disc. And should you own them all? Hell yes! 
Well maybe you can live without the picture disc, but 
the rest are of course essential living requirements 

for the average collector scumbag. The book of 45s is a 
classic record library showpiece, and most people I know 
treat it as such, usually placing it in an antique lead 
glass doored cabinet alongside the family's best china 
and other heirlooms like the original Big Black 'Rema 
Rema' 45. I've heard rumours that the tracks on the 45s 
in the book pack vary from the other formats, but as no 
one's actually broken the sacred "Unicorn" seal, I can 
neither confirm or deny them. I mean why take a chance 
with an item as priceless as the book pack. Fuck it, 
it's only music. I used mine as security for a bank loan 
for the seven bedroom harbourside mansion I now reside 
in. Then there's the standard vinyl Lp format which is 
suitable for everyday usage around the home. And the CD 
is at it's prime when one is mobile, either on the road 
or on the way to the commode, you've little excuse not 
to be listening to Killdozer updating versions of the 
hits they wrote and played on, mostly unheralded, many 
years ago. A lot of people don't realise this but 
Michael, Dan and Bill actually began their musical 
Career as session musos in the late 60s and over the next 
decade or so backed a veritable Who's Who of major 70s 
rock stars from Don McLean to the Steve Miller Band to 
Conway Twitty. And what's even more uncommon is 
knowledge of the fact that Michael, Dan and Bill actually 
wrote a lot of the songs these stars had hits with, only 
to have the writing credit and hence royalties stolen 
from them. It's taken this long, nearly two decades of 
legal battles for them to record and release their own 
songs under their own name. Hence then aggression and 
bitterness that oozes from every groove (or electronic 
Signal) of this record. You bet they're pissed off! And 
who can blame them? Prior to backing Steve Miller in the 
mid 70s and writing the classic 'Take The Money & Run' 
(mostly famous for rythming "El Paso" with "hassle") 
then having Miller live up to the songs name by stealing 
the writing credit from them, they had a whole string 

of similar experiences with artists such as Elvis 
Presley (who claimed he wrote 'Burnin' Love' after 
Michael, Dan and Bill showed up for practice in Memphis 
one afternoon) and Don McLean who stole their unforgett- 
able 'American Pie' when they were mere humble session 
musos hired by McLean's record company to work with him. 
There's nine songs on 'For Ladies Only' and all were 
major hits for the people who stole them, and the three 
guys in Killdozer never got a cent. And if that's not 

a good reason for you to buy all available formats, I'd 
like to hear a better one. No such tragedy has befallen 
the LAUGHING HYENAS on their 'Life Of Crime' Lp (Touch & 
Go). The band's third twelve incher and maybe the best. 
The other recs were real good I thought, if just slightly 
over the top in the Angst Dept. That's possibly a way 
cynical observation and the melodrama I heard was 
really, you know, the real shit. At any rate 'Life Of 
Crime' is just total rock action, fitting every cool 
adjective you can lay your hands on and then some. 

Hard to say if they sound like anybody else really, 
suffice to offer a more " t" Killdozer (ie if the 
great ones played in regular time and a bit faster). 

I'd imagine they could be fuckin' amazing live, it's 
that kinda shit... you know, aggressive, moody... just 
really powerful... and then there's the singer, who 
sounds like no one else on earth, fuelled by either bad 


.drugs or a bad outlook and probably a totally ravaged 


throat, I'd be surprised if this character would be fit 
able to hold a conversation for at least a couple of 

days after a show. 'Life Of Crime' is definitely worth 
the import price. Likewise, BOSSHOG's Drinkin' Lechin' 

& Lying 12" (Amphetamine Reptile). It's been out for 
like...centuries, but what the fuck, it is just so 
good... a totally cool Pussy Galore offshoot type thing, 
it has most of the "classic" PG (ie not counting their | 
most recent album as that was a sizable jump in direction 
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even if they were hinting at it for awhile) trademarks 
cept with heavier gtr stuff and less on the so-called 
improvisational and R&B side of things... forgive the 
journalese but it's kinda like more fleash and less bones 
on what's left of the PG carcass. If the Laughing Hyenas 
album is worth the import price (and what's the diff 
between local and import prices these days anyway), and 
it is, then this record is worth collector prices, tho' 
fortunately it hasn't been out that long. Time for a 
negative review, and "C" comes after "B" so THE CLEAN 
will have to do with 'Vehicle' Lp (Rough Trade). I'd 
always thought this lot were exceptions to the very 
common sheep herder band predeliction for getting all 
soggy once they entered a studio, and they sort of were 
til this showed up. Admittedly "reformed" bands aren't — 
the best place to go looking for the hard shit (and by 
that I don't mean lots of gtr noise), because invariably 
they're trying to make a living and as a consequence 
the music suffers. But do they have to sound this wimpy? 
The songs are pretty good, maybe even better but the 
sound is just... dull... really boring... I don't 

Claim to understand the "pop/songwriting concept" totally 
but anyone with at least half a brain could see their 
early records were great. Hence, listening to 'Vehicle' 
all I can think of is like... so what! Though live 
(Lansdowne, October) they had a bit more whack. SPUD 
also hail from NZ and were hanging around (Landsdowne 
Hotel) a while back. A minority opinion possible but I 
thought they were pretty great, or at least pretty 

good. On their 'Sour' twelve inch (Flying Nun) come off 
roughly approximating a Birthday Party/Scratch Acid/ 
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Fungus Brains cross, and not worse for it either. Live 
though, they're much bluesier, and for a bunch of 
younguns they've got their shit surprisingly together. 
I don't think I've seen a crew barely into their 
twenties, as SPUD appear to be, play with such confid- 
ence and balls in a long time. In true contender 
fashion I expect them to break up soon and at least 
half the band to go on and do something really great 
one day. They've certainly got the potential.... we'll 
see... The only other mob from NZ I can be bothered 
giving a shit about are BAILTER SPACE. Their latest, 
'Thermos' (CD, Flying Nun, would you believe?) came out 
just after their first visit here around April this 
year. Their lineup is The Gordons, but they don't 
sound that much like them at all, and whilst 'Thermos' 
isn't as great as the band were live (Harold Park, 
Lansdowne) it's sorta getting there. It's just gtr, 


-bass, drums and some effects, and with them Bailter 


Space create a big paddock of sound (as a lot of three- 
pieces are want to do admittedly) and seem to like 
rolling around in the vegetation as it were. The songs 
are mostly rythmic heaving rackets cut up with sporadic 
burst of machine gtr or long slow pieces constructed 
around "ascending/descending" (if you know what I mean) 
type riffs. really moodv shit basically, and you could 
do a lot worse than wallow in it too. A four star 
record from a five star band. Likewise, ARSENAL's 
‘Pactory Smog Is A Sign Of Progress' (CD, Touch & Go). 
Have always understood (or possibly misunderstood) 
Arsenal to be primarily Santiago Durango, the "other 
guitarist" in Big Black. There's probably other people 
playing on this, but as the packaging is devoid of any 
information outside of track titles, he will have to get 
all the credit. The first thing I noticed about 'Manip- 
ulator' (Arsenal's first twelve inch) was the part (the 
"electronic/rythmic" side) of Big Black Durango must 
have been responsible for. Like a lot of people I guess, 
Big Black came across as mostly a Steve Albini vehicle 
as he was the one who got all the publicity. But fuck 
it, I was way wrong. Arsenal on both their releases so 
far have taken that "electronic/rythmic" end of BB, 
that's most obvious on 'Songs About Fucking' and their 
cover of 'The Model' and run a mile with it. 'Factory 
Smog...' is almost an instrumental rec, for even though 
there's vocals (they're heavily treated) the potency 
and hardness the "Bottom end" has pushes them way into 
the background. But at the same time, Arsenal are almost 
a rock band, y'know there's guitars and riffs and shit. 
And they're fuckin' loud. Ultimately though, it's really 
hard stuff to "explain", except to say 'Factory Smog...' 
(and 'Manipulator' which is included on the CD version 
ho fuckin' ho) are some of the few reasons I still 
bother with this "rock" shit nowadays. I'm totally 
serious. 


‘FOLLOWING REVIEWS BY BRETT WOODWARD 


Not wishing to be slagged as a slowpoke when this 
Seventies revival really grabs popular culture by the 


` 28-inch flares, I thought it wise to make a few fast 


and socially credible moves. I sat the HAL 9000 clicking 
to formulate, organize and implement a hip grand plan. 
HAL excelled! What could be more Seventease than a good 
old fashioned commune-cum-bizarre-religious-sect. The 
details of planning are incidental, suffice to say that 
the Oracle of Destiny is now fully operational and 
requesting large donations from the gullible. After all, 
one of our primary tenets is based on the age old 
truism: "A fool and his money are soon parted". Our 
search for enlightenment entails spotting fools with 


money. 
The name 'Oracle of Destiny' came about after clumsy i 
initial attempts at coining a decent handle. The first 
try resulted in the cumbersome 'Holy Altar of Real 
Estate and Lucrative Investment Potential', shortened 
to the slightly more convenient acronym - HARE LIP. 

Our fussy market analysts pounced on this, declaring it 
far to lengthy and predicting future PR hassles. 
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'Oracle of Destiny' seemed to cover most angles and 
had that cheesy religious ring to it. 

As far as beliefs go; we decided to keep things pretty 
loose until we'd garnered a decent following and I 


had proclaimed myself a deity. The corporate strategists 


suggested a few basics and we've moved forward from 
there. OK; disciples. Our brethren are handpicked 
based on their age, physical attributes and utter 
stupidity. They are almost exclusively nubile, highly 
„impressionable teenagers who are quietly abducted from 
their safe and comfortable homes and transferred to 
our remote and inaccessible camp, high in Marlboro 
Country. The secluded location provides a near perfect 
atmosphere for violent indoctrination. As a deity, I 
obviously find violence abhorrent, this is left to our 
drug addled and thuggish security force. Mind you, I've 
spent some lovely evenings curled up with a mug of soup 
and a dozen or so videotapes of indoctrination sessions. 
Ecology rose to the fore in the seventies and now in 
the nineties, the third stone from the sun is rapidly 
turning into a bowl of turds. Consequently, all things 
conservation/preservation are held dear at O.D.. We are 
currently recycling our own sewerage to use as raw 
material for the rammed-excrement huts in which most 
of the brethren are housed. All food scraps, offal and 
household discards from the Holy of Holies is immediat- 
elt processed into a flourishing broth to sustain the 
initiates. The H. of H's is the inner sanctum I like to 
reserve for myself, a few drinking pals and a few of 
the more disciplined nubes. A modest nine bedroom 
temple built high on twelve acres (including carports 
and kennels). The role of deity entails shunning many 
worldly possessions so I built the "Never walk when you 
can ride" clause into our bible. Besides, it gets 
mighty difficult to remain god-like when you're 
freezing you're nuts off in a five-foot square lean-to 
made of you're own shit. 

But, to the point of all this background; the company 
researchers did their homework and made a very 
thorough study of where similar institutions went wrong. 
They plagiarized a few useful symbols, methods and 
practices plus they designed some crackerjack robes I 
get to dress up in on religious holidays. Most import- 
'antly, they furnished me with a refined list of Do's 
and Don'ts for successful commune/sect management. Not 
far past 'NEVER offer initiates Kool-Aid' and straight 
after 'TAKE CARE in choosing Beatles records' came an 
item outlining the types of recordings to play over 
the loudspeaker system while the kids are locked in 
the workshop spraypainting the dune buggies black. 
Cardinal Lonergan boxed up a generous selection for 
perusal and screening - the resultant judgements below: 
DWARVES - Blood Guts & Pussy (SubPop Lp) : The Nip 
Drivers said most of what 'B,G&P' has to say and GG 
Allin said the rest. Anyone that's past being tickled 
by blatant offensiveness will switch off after the 
cover - although, a certain amount of residual teenager 
led me to give the aesthetic thumbs up to nude cuties 
dripping with blood accompanied by a dwarf nursing a 
butchered bunny, both in the same state. From the 
title, through 'Iet's Fuck', 'Skin Poppin' Slut', 
'Insect Whore' and 'Gash Wagon', the idea is smash and 
grab with an untrained and unrestrained yell over the 
top of guitar that sprays walls and ceiling like an 
overshook frostie. Again, like the Nip Drivers' 

‘Kill Whitey' disc, the tracks are over before your 
"socially responsible chums can complain too much about 
unsound ideologies. Eleven tracks, most around a 
minute/minute and a half. The epic 'Detention Girl' 
manages to express the sentiments of 25 years of lust- 
crazed-babes-in-cages flicks in just over two minutes. 
Levity, brevity and joke you if you can't take a fuck. 
LOVEDOLLS - Love One another (Buy Our Records Ip) : 
Members of Nig Heist once claimed that they knew some- 
one who guaranteed them that he had been face to face 
with the nether regions of Runaway gal, Joan Jett. The 
anonymous informer assured them that the leather queen 


had an enormously enlarged clitoris of almost penile 
proportions. With a throaty "On your knees, tease!", 
she'd present stunned suitors with the wrinkled pink 
pickle and demand certain indescretions. Some'll 

stick with the steroids theory, others say metal does 
deform the genitalia of both sexes. Me, I just like 
totally unsubstantiated and ludicrous rock yarns, like 
the one about how fucked the Lovedolls have become 
without the guidance and input of Red Kross. Being the 
proud owner of both 'We Got Power' soundtracks, 
'Desperate Teenage Lovedolls' and 'Lovedolls Superstar', 
I had high hopes for 'Love One Another'. Alack a day. 
Without the assistance of the brothers McDonald, the 
record barks. On the up side, 'The Last Beer', 'The 
Thing' and 'Song Remains Insane' recall former glories 
and 'Ain't No Sin' could make it with just a smidge of 
Kross. But it's all shrivelled clit from there on; 
near Bangles nonsense like 'Pearls Before Swine' and 
'More Pain, Misery And Suffering (Part 2)' and a cover 
of 'Get Together' that warrants burning at the stake. 
As near as I can tell, there's only half the original 
band here and NO Jennifer Schwartz on vocals. Where's 
the lasciviousness of 'Love Machine', where's the teen 
tuff of 'Beer'n'ludes', where's the braggadocio of 
the 'Rex Smith' Cholo Chicks? Where's the next record 
to review? 

POUNDING SERFS - Pounding Serfs (K Records Lp) : Teach 
me to judge a cook by it's lover. Got kinda hostile 
with the pastel green packaging, goofus name and the 
cover photo of a gathering of pre-whisker mites who 
appear to be struggling with testicular descent. I 
stand chided. My first, but most definitely not last, 
encounter with a K release. Having heard nothing but 
high praise for the consistent quality of their produce, 
this went straight on the plate at OD. 'Pounding Serfs' 
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takes on board the wide-eyed amazement at everything 
that The Feelies manage so well. The same uncluttered 
simplicity as well; two-skin drum sound, much acoustic 
strum and ay-oh harmonies. 'Calling Coleen' and 'Gravel 
Road Girl' are naive dame adoration tunes - cute as 
buttons! 'Let's Go' is a better handling of the ideas 
behind 'Trouble Boys' so you can reminisce on the first 
time you were shirt-fronted by some neckless security 
spazz. All up, side two is tougher adding the weight of 
-more electric axe but the whole thing recalls the days 
when you'd thumb home with uncooperative legs and a 
gutful of barley brew, wake up with your shoes on but 
no pants, and not give it a second thought. 
BOYS FROM NOWHERE - Hired & Fired (Rubber Records Ep) : 
Very little in the way of recordings so far, the 'No 
Reason To Live/1966' single and this five tracker to 
date. The nowhere these boys come from is Columbus, 
Ohio but David Vodilka, Rubber Records whiphand, is 
doing his bit to thwart the import conspiracy by 
gathering rarer US singles on affordable local releases. 
You need this, and the Prisonshake collection - 'A Girl 
Named Yes', if you ever shook a foot to the first three 
Lime Spiders seven inchers. Same done-wrong themes, 
tearing vocals and guitar chatter. 'Beg' is meaner than 
a scalded snake and opens up those clogged neural path- 
ways to receive the spite of 'I Don't Bother' and the 
Sweet, sweet vox organ of 'Teardrop'. Mick Divvens is 
apparently the brains and throat of the operation but 
in the opinion of one Paul Lucas, you "wonder how the 
guy behind it all could possibly be a vegetarian. 
Willikers!! 
VIV AKAULDREN - Vivian's Fountain (Resonance Lp) : It 
was "... sounded like something Sonic Youth would do in 
a couple of years after their noisy start." and 
"guitar weaving an Afghani melody throuth the third eye 
of a hurricane." from the expansive (we're talking 
gatéfold, back cover, every spare inch) liner notes 
that had me fooled. I should have twigged when they 
Started on about the I Ching, super-consciousness and 
witches. The Viv trio are pretty tame and refer to the 
cosmos far too much for my tastes. The cosmos as a 
rule, makes me very thirsty. The Windham Hill crew 
should fair bust a gut doing Sufi dervishes to it 
though. 
COFFIN BREAK - Psychosis (C/Z Records Lp) : Doing what 
Soundgarden did on their second Lp - stand still. No 
great shakes in the combining of stock metal and the 
conventions of 'core. Social conscience and desperate 
psychiatry stalks the lyrics, not offending, just not 
saying much new. Repitition of the obvious can dull the 
senses; ask anyone who's said "Red Leather, Yellow 
Leather" really fast, six hundred and sixty-six times 
and then been asked for a loan of twenty bucks. 'Noise 
Patch' is a winner, 'The Chosen' pokes along and 
'Hopeless' nearly rhymes. It's all there, they've just 
been beaten to the punch by a dozen others. More fun 
than smoking rope. Red Leather, yellow leather, red 
leather, yellow leather.. 
CAT BUIT - Journey To The Centre Of... (SubPop MIp) : 
Boom Boor Boom, Burdyshaw, Flydaddy, Fafahaha and Emanuel 


what it takes and you'll accept payment in really shitty 
.Lightning Seed's promos - call, NOW. The thought of 
negotiating freeway traffic to the trilling if Cat Butt 
is all that's getting me out of bed in the mornings 
(that and an alarm that sounds like a monster flock of 
dozer-sized vultures on the scent of recently deceased 
entrails). 'Maximo', 'Freebase' and '3 Eyes' make up 
Side A, or as I like to refer to it, side breach of the 
peace. Any of which could suck you up into their storm, 
faster than UFO's suck up isolated cattle herds - zip, 
zip, zip. Side breach of the contract (B! Infidel!) 
takes a whole new tack: noise bust-ups, aural cut-ups 
and gargling vocal fuck-ups. 'Sedgewick', 'Zombie' and 
the cover of ‘Born Loser' are entangled in the same 


Schooling as older Butthole rumpus, that's not to say 
parochial but primitive. There oughta be a law... 

TAD - Salt Lick (SubPop 12") : I don't want to hear a 
friggin' word about Deicide. Heavy?! Sideshow hucksters 
with all their satan slop. Satan isn't heavy, satan is 
hawking cheap T-shirts to pimply longhairs. Satan is an 
attempt at marketing old Sabbath riffs... but an impetus 
for juvenile suicides?! Any teen who commits suicide 
listening to Deicide does so because they realise they 
should have spent the cash on a sixer and a barrel of 
chicken! Tad Doyle - now he's heavy. That fucker must 
weigh 18, 20 stone - ALL beer and chicken. Tad, the 
band manage to be weighty as well, dealing as they do 
with down home themes way scarier than christian super- 
stition. There's a symphony tucked away in the pounding 
and Kurt Danielson never gets any higher than a bear- 
like growl. 'Axe To Grind' and 'Potlatch' are the obvious 
examples of Albini invention, adding grind to the core. 
Six tracks just ain't enough, I barely got the rump 
thumping before she clicked off. Prized SubPop produce 
that makes aforementioned metal chumps seem like so many 
goat rapists. 

URGE OVERKILL - Americruiser (Touch & Go Lp) : Urge 
tosses some dirt left in the hole left by the absence 

of any worthwhile BOC Lp's in many a year. In descending 
order of importance 'Faroutski' and 'Smokehouse' are the 
shiners, dumb as dumb as dumb - but rockin'. 'Empire 
Builder' has the mental agility of ten-legged sea food 
but a chorus that begs a chugalug singalong. 'Viceroyce', 
well, it passes the time better than solvent abuse. On 
the downward slope however are 'Blowchopper', which 
does, and 'Out On The Airstrip' which doesn't but gets 
on my nelly just the same. Urge-O are more than a smidge 


-similar to Raging Slab, I don't refer to aural identity 


but to boofhead outlook and narrow vision. It's a laugh 
to pick up but if you're expecting the aural devastation 
promised on the testimonial on the jacket of 'Jesus 

Urge Superstar', boy, are you ever gonna choke! 

VARIOUS - Vera Groningen - Beauty In The Underworld 
(Vera Records thru Semaphore) : What can I say about 
Vera Groningen that hasn't been said a thousand times 
already? Well, it's a nightclub near Holland that 
recorded a shitload of live shows. The sleeve text is a 
scream like the arse-about English on those French Fan 
Club records ; "Who is this mysterious screaming man? 
Send your answers and win a big fish!" They love their 
roll-mops in the Northern Nederland. Sounds are smokin'; 
Scientists, S.Youth, Feelies, Dinosaur, Gun Club, all 
with extremely OK mix and the well above expected 
bootleg quality. Youth's 'Broken Eye' and the Scientists' 
'Murderess...' are what vou're looking for and the 
Dream Syndicate and Nomads tracks can bend your ear as 
well. The collection spans a good four years and you 
might live in hope that "Howling" Peter Weening has more 
in the pipeline. Pete, if the answer to the question is 
Snorkel Kolvoort, get my fish in the mail - but snappy! 


‘CRUST - Sacred Heart Of Crust (Trance Syndicate Ip) : 


Not half bad. Starting with dialogue and chant lifted 
straight from fundamentalist broadcasting, 'Sacred Heart' 
makes it's intentions clear. It busts up into stray 
noise cross-fire and a mockery of most things devout. 
‘Tiny Shoes' directs it's gaze toward the plight of the 
desperately fucken broke in much the same way. 'Mudhoney' 
gets confused and makes some pisspoor observations 

about the longhairs and the Russ Meyer movie that share 
this name. "Russ Meyer you fuckin' sexist!" is not 
exactly a deviously clever humorous dig but 'Chemical 
Pattie' is. From what I gather it is definitely about 
digestive tract disorders. It could go all the way from 
mouth cancers to haemorroids but seems to linger around 
bowel cancer. There's a bunch of extraneous sounds 
impinging on the chief train of thought that makes 
'Sacred Heart Of Crust' a dense and complex listen. 
THev've taken their cue from those that have had success 
with this technoique in the past (some Chrome, a bit of 
Butt) but manage to elude the trap of becoming copyists. 
Stoked my fire. 
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